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Norman J. 
Berrill 





A frequent contributor of articles on 
scientific subjects to SATURDAY NIGHT, 
Prof. Berrill teaches zoology at Mc- 
Gill University. He is the author of 
several books, praised for their liter- 
ary style as well as scholarship. 


J. Ross 
Oborne 





Except for six years’ service in the 
RCAF, Mr. Oborne has been with 
the investment firm of Nesbitt, 
Thomson and Co. Ltd., since 1936. 
Last year he was made a director of 
the company and was also appoint- 
ed Ontario Manager. 


Robertson 


Davies 





Probably Canada’s outstanding liter- 
ary figure today. Robertson Davies 
has the remarkable ability to be sev- 
eral people in one. Novelist, play- 
wright. critic and wit, he is also the 
editor of the Peterborough Examiner. 


Harry 
Rasky 





A former associate editor of this 
journal, Mr. Raskv is now a tele- 
vision producer (of news programs) 
with the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem in New York. A native of Toron- 


to, he was for some vears with the 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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Did They Really Catch the 
Lindbergh Kidnap Killer? 


Charles Lindbergh, the legendary 
“Lone Eagle,” again is news with the 
release of his autobiography-turned- 
movie “Spirit of St. Louis.” Alan 
Hynd, dean of crime reporters, re- 
calls for Liberty the sensational case 
of the kidnap-murder of the Lind 
bergh baby. A comedy of errors and 
publicity-grabbing, the case was sup- 
posedly solved with the execution 
of a Bronx carpenter. Did he do 
it alone? Or at all? 


How Fluoridation Crackpots 
Ruin Your Child’s Teeth 


About S% of Canadian kids are 
drinking scientifically treated water 


that prevents tooth decay and has no 
ill effects. The other 95° are de 
prived of fluoridation by a= small 
but noisy minority most of them 
without medical or dental qualifi- 
cations who call fluoridation rat 
poison Assistant Editor Robert 
Walker tells how they're keeping 
your child from a benefit compar- 


able to vaccination or  pasteuriza- 
tion of milk. 


Are Canadian Honeymoons 
Ruining Our Marriages? 


Are honeymoons necessary? Hugh 
Garner, well-known Canadian author, 
says firmly, “No!"’ The honeymoon, 
he insists, is a “snob gesture, kept 
alive by hotel keepers in Niagara 
Falls, mothers-in-law who want to im- 
press friends of the family, and 
bridegrooms so stunned they'd agree 
to being barbecued if their brides 


suggested it.” He agrees with one 
rueful bride, a “race track widow” 
on her honeymoon, who wailed, 


“Whoever invented honeymoons 
should be sentenced to a permanent 
one with Gravel Gertie!” 


How 800 Fat Manitoba 
Females Lost 8000 Pounds 


Plump women from _ Winnipeg, 
Brandon and Shilo, Man., joined 
Winnipeg's Streamliner Club to diet 
off at least 10 Ibs. each in a kind of 
Fatties Anonymous’ movement 
Winnipeg Tribune reporter Peter 
Desbarats describes how the club was 
tounded by housewife Mrs. Albert 
Richardson, who shed 81 pounds af- 
ter bearing 6 children and becoming 
1 206-Ib. “boxcar.” 


Plus These Features: 


SHOULD EGGHEADS OR BONEHEADS 
CONTROL CANADA'S ARTS COUNCIL? 


by J. 8. Priestley 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR'S STORMY ROMANCE 
WITH MIKE TODD 


by Frank Rasky 


CONFESSIONS OF A JUNE BRIDE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


WHY TV'S FUNNIEST CLOWNS 
ARE SLIPPING 


WHY | SPLIT WITH DEAN MARTIN 
by Jerry Lewis 
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Letters 


Cost of Dying 

I cannot resist a loud and hearty cheer for 
the sentiments expressed in your article on 
the cost of funerals, etc. For years I have 
shocked my friends by my unshared horror 
of the whole procedure. My personal so- 
lution is the decision to have in my will 
a request that my otherwise useless body 


be used for medical research... 
ORILLIA, ONT. RUTH N. JONES 


I have often had cause to be critical of 
your attitudes to gambling, the Lord’s 
Day, and alcoholic beverages. But may 
you receive more bouquets than a million- 
aire’s funeral for your article “Control 
Your Own Funeral” by Eileen Morris... 

FLEMMING HOLM, M.A., B.D. 
WEST RIVER STA., N.S. 


Those of your readers who are in agree- 
ment with the ideas presented in the 
article entitled “Why Not Control Your 
Own Funeral?” may be interested to know 
that in addition to the Toronto Memorial 
Society and the Memorial Association of 
Montreal mentioned in the article there 
exist also The Manitoba Mortuary Asso- 
ciation in Winnipeg, and the Memorial 
Society of B.C. in Vancouver, all operat- 
ing on a non-denominational basis. And 
similar societies are in process of organiza- 
tion in Edmonton, and Ottawa. 

All these offer advice and assistance to 
their members in pre-arranging for simple 
ceremonies before or after burial or cre- 
mation, recommending permanent mem- 
orial gifts to charitable funds instead of 
transitory flowers, with chosen funeral di- 
rectors co-operating towards carrying out 
the expressed wishes of the deceased at 
moderate expense. 

Membership in these associations is open 
to all on a non-denominational basis, and 
membership fees are nominal to cover 
minimal administration expenses. 

Yours truly, 


WINNIPEG W. F. OLDHAM 


Why not bequeath one’s body to a 
university for instruction or research? 
Why have it rot in the ground, of benefit 
to no one? Presumably universities need 
bodies for these purposes. 

Of course custom and tradition would 
oppose such a bequest, but the best in- 
terests of one’s fellows would be favored 
by it. It would be of interest to know 
where the law would come in, if there are 
certain regulations which must be met. 
One section of the Church would probably 
condemn such an act, as for similar 
reasons they oppose cremation. There 
might be difficulty with the undertakers, 





although I do not see why they should 


‘object to taking a corpse to a railway 


station for shipment instead of to a 


cemetery. 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. Cc. W. HOLMAN 


Congratulations on publishing the article 
by Eileen Morris on present-day funeral 
practices. It is yet another indication of 
rising public concern on this question. In 
addition to the Memorial Societies men- 
tioned in the article there are others in 
the principal cities across Canada. Here 
in Vancouver members are able to plan 
for a simple, dignified observance to fol- 
low their death at a cost which is no more 
than a fraction of the figures mentioned 
in the article. 
VANCOUVER 


Me Too 


I regret very much that Mr. Morley Cal- 
laghan has discovered how indistinguish- 
able Canadians are one from another in 
our thinking and attitudes . . . However, I 
think he goes too far when he says “ 
they speak the same language. It is more 
than that. They speak with the one accent 
. .. I have been in all the Canadian cities, 
and whether I was in Halifax, Toronto, 
Regina or Vancouver I would notice one 
natural accent.” 

Apparently Mr. Callaghan has not been 
in all the Canadian cities. I doubt if even 
he would have said that French-Canadian 
English is in the same accent which he 
seems to deplore... 

Perhaps Mr. Callaghan hasn’t a very 
good ear. For instance I have listened to 
him on TV programs, and if he thinks for 
one instant that his own accent is like 
anyone else’s on that particular program, 
he is very much mistaken... 

MONTREAL W. G. STANLEY 


(REV.) A. PHILLIP HEWETT 


The Norman Case 


Your editorial concerning Mr. Norman is 
about what your readers might expect— 
an outrageous howl by the “Liberal” ele- 
ment and a completely unjustified attack 
upon an outstanding U.S. citizen, Dwight 
Eisenhower . 

The fact remains that witnesses before 
the sub-committee identified Norman as a 
known Communist during his earlier days. 
No official denial of this was given. Mr. 
Pearson attempted to cover it up. 
EDMONTON R. G. WHEATLEY 


. . . Mr. Norman must have known that 
“truth would prevail” in the long run. All 
he had to do was wait and finally—if he 
was not guilty—his name would be clear 
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. . . Anyway, the whole hullaballoo over 
this incident is provincial, trivial, and petty 
and I am sure that the vast majority 
of Canadians view it as such. People be- 
ing what they are, no man can be in the 
public eye and not be maligned, cursed 
and adversely criticised. If a diplomat or 
politician or successful business man ever 
expects anything else he has no right to 
enter these fields of endeavor. The furore 
about Mr. Norman is therefore childish. 
No man was ever maligned more than 
Abraham Lincoln while he lived. He was 
big enough to take it, however, without 
losing his sense of proportion. In the early 
1860’s anyone that said anything good 
about Lincoln was looked on with sus- 
picion. Today anyone who says anything 
bad about Lincoln is looked on with 
suspicion. It is silly but it is human na- 
ture. Let’s be sensible about the Norman 
case. 
CLIFFORD D. EVERETT 
SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


Lord’s Day 


It is evident from W. P. Jenkin’s attack 
on the Lord’s Day Alliance that he is a 
sadly “misplaced person”. Hollywood 
should welcome this playboy-preacher 
with open arms—and Open Sunday. 

VANCOUVER O. B. SANFORD 


New Style 


Congratulations on the new format. It is 
airier, easier to read and technically a 


more polished product — without losing 
any of the quality of content . . 
VANCOUVER ALBERT DAVIES 


Dislike intensely the most recent 
change . . . SATURDAY NIGHT was valued 
as a journal of opinion. Now the Front 
Page (a finely written feature which gave 
the magazine perspective and tone) has 
vanished, and instead we have a single 
page of “editorials” at the very back... 
OTTAWA DAVID JOHNSTON 


SATURDAY NIGHT has always had material 
of quality. Now it is presented with more 
sophistication and pictorial value. This is 
a great improvement .. . 

TORONTO NAOMI SCHROEDER 


The larger type and increase in pictures 
add immeasurably to the appearance . 
The previous, more rigid format was too 
staid for a lively journal of ideas. We are 
also happy to see the increased emphasis 
on Canadian business life .. . 
MONTREAL T. R. HARRIS 


I would like to express my criticism of 
the change in format . . . SATURDAY NIGHT 
has been one of two journals which I 
read regularly which completed any one 
article or section without resort to “con- 
tinued on p. 51”. It was a feature particu- 
larly pleasing to me. I don’t like to change. 
WILLOWDALE, ONT. BRUCE F. CROCKER 
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EVERGREENS 


for FOUNDATION PLANTING 


Each 


24-30 in. $7.40 
15-18 in. 5.20 

5.20 
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18-24 in. 6.60 
24-30 in. 8.25 


30-36 in. 5.20 


For complete list of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses and Perennials send for Illustrated CATA- 
LOGUE. Free on request. 


A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
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HEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box 181, Islington, Toronto 18. 


SALES STATIONS: 
2827 Yonge St.. Toronto. 


Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 
Queen Elizabeth Way, 1/3 mile west of Highway 27 cloverleaf. 
650 Montée de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Que. 
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RIDLEY COLLEGE 


Residential School For Boys 









Ridley College offers boys a sound 
academic background augmented by 
a well rounded programme of mental 
and physical development. 








A Memorial Chapel, modern 
classrooms and residences are 
supplemented by a well equipped 
gymnasium, artificial ice rink and 
over 50 acres of playing fields, 
to provide year round recreational 
facilities. 












Attractive entrance bursaries and 
scholarships are available for 
qualifying candidates. 







For information and an illustrated 
prospectus, please write to: 


The Headmaster. 
J. R. Hamilton, B.A., LL.D. 
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ST. CATHARINES ONTARIO 
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Ottawa Letter 


by John A. 


PM’s Decline 


THE HIGH COMMAND of the Liberal party 
is obviously making a special effort to 
increase its western representation, which 
in 1953 had declined to 27 out of a to- 
tal of 72 members, in the House of Com- 
mons. 

A Gallup poll, which showed a dis- 
tinct swing of public favor in Ontario 
towards the Progressive Conservatives, 
preceded the active intervention in the 
contest of Premier Frost and his well- 
organized provincial machine and it has 
reconciled the Liberals to the loss of a 
substantial number of seats in this prov- 
ince. Some losses in the Maritime prov- 
inces are almost inevitable. Heretofore 
there has always been a majority of 
English-speaking Grits in the Liberal 
parliamentary phalanx, and the _ high 
command fears that, if the French-Cana- 
dian Liberals secured a numerical ascen- 
dency in the Liberal caucus, another 
triumph at the polls would be a Pyrrhic 
victory and an English-speaking Protes- 
tant successor to Mr. St. Laurent (such 
as Mr. Pearson or Mr. Harris) would 
have a difficult time. So it badly wants 
to find partial compensation for losses 
in the East by gains in the West. 

Apart from their Federal opponents, 
the western Liberals have to cope with 
the activities of three powerful political 
machines controlled by hostile provincial 
ministries in Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. The careful abstention 
of Mr. Campbell, the Liberal Premier of 
Manitoba, from any personal communion 
with Mr. St. Laurent during the latter’s 
visit to Manitoba suggests that he is quite 
lukewarm about the fate of the Federal 
Liberal candidates in his province, and 
cherishes some grievance against the St. 
Laurent Cabinet. The signs multiply that 
the popularity of the Liberal party with 
the western voters needs quick and ef- 
fective stimulation if it is to make any 
gains or even to hold its present quota 
of seats. 

To this task Prime Minister St. Laurent 
addressed himself with all the vigor and 
skill at his command. He still remains a 
virtuoso as a dispenser of blessings to 
school children and purveyor of folksy 
talks to small gatherings during motor 
tours. He gave an interesting review of 
our foreign policy to his audience at Vic- 


4 


Stevenson 


in the West 


toria. But his addresses in the other large 
cities of the West have been dull and un- 
inspiring. 

He has no talent for the clarion cry, 
which would rouse the faithful to gird 
on their armor for the battle. His chid- 
ing of the voters of Alberta for sending 
to Ottawa impotent Social Crediters, in- 
stead of good Liberals, who could influ- 
ence the policies of the Government for 





CCF's Douglas: Next Federal leader? 


the benefit of their province, was a 
waste of breath. The constant repetition 
of the theme “you never had it so good” 
has become wearisome and often annoy- 
ing. Moreover, since the Prime Minister 
refuses to take any coaching in the tech- 
niques of delivery on the radio and TV, 
he is on the air an inferior performer to 
Mr. Coldwell, who is a master of these 
techniques, and Mr. Diefenbaker, who 
has profited greatly by expert instruction. 

There is considerable evidence that the 
western voters have been bored rather 
than enthused by Mr. St. Laurent’s ora- 
tions. Whereas in 1953 his lightest word 
was greeted with rapturous acclaim, he 
was during his recent tour subjected to 
the novel experience of heckling. Further- 
more the audiences he attracted at Win- 
nipeg and Calgary fell short, as they 
never did in 1953, of filling the accom- 





modation available. A reporter for the 
friendly Ottawa Citizen recorded that the 
audience at Winnipeg was distinctly 
apathetic and that a Liberal candidate 
had made the rueful comment, “if this 
was the old man’s opening shot, his pow- 
der seemed rather wet.” 

Manitoba has a _ chequered political 
history. While it has its fair share of un- 
bending partisans, a large body of its vot- 
ers has never shown consistent fidelity to 
any One party. At dissolution the Liberals 
held seven of the province’s 14 Federal 
seats, the CCF four and the Progressive 
Conservatives three. 

The Liberals are confident that Mr. 
Garson will easily hold Marquette and 
that Provencher, Lisgar and Churchill 
are reasonably safe for the sitting mem- 
bers. But they admit that W. G. Weir. 
the chief Liberal whip, is having a hard 
fight in Portage-Neepawa and that the 
decision of Fernand Viau (who repre- 
sented St. Boniface from 1945 to 1953, 
but was denied re-nomination by his 
party) to stand as an independent Lib- 
eral creates great difficulties for his sup- 
planter. Springfield, which was contested 
by no fewer than seven candidates in 
1953 and carried for the Liberals by 
A. B. Weselak, might easily fall to the 
CCF, but this party, while it ought to 
hold its two seats in Winnipeg and Dau- 
phin and Selkirk, has no prospect of any 
other gains. The Progressive Conserva- 
tives think that Walter Dinsdale cannot be 
beaten in Brandon-Souris and that Col. 
Churchill will hold with more difficulty 
Winnipeg South-Centre, but they are du- 
bious whether their candidate in South 
Winnipeg will have the same appeal to 
its voters as the late Dr. Owen Trainor 
whose majority in 1953 was only 320. 

In Saskatchewan the CCF will be de- 
fending 10 of the province’s 18 seats and 
the Socialists are counting upon holding 
most of them with the help of Premier 
T. C. Douglas, who has a special interest 
in maintaining his party’s strength at Ot- 
tawa—it is taken for granted that at no 
distant date he will succeed Mr. Coldwell 
as its Federal leader. They also hope 
that the unpopularity of the Govern- 
ment’s policies about grain marketing 
and other issues will enable them to de- 
feat Irvin Studer in Swift Current-Maple 
Creek and J. H. Harrison in Meadow 
Lake. 

The Liberals insist that their policies 
are in a greater favor with the voters and 
their organization in better shape than in 
1953 and that their veteran leader Mr. 
Gardiner can still make a powerful ap- 
peal to the farmers. So they think that 
they can wrest seats like Regina and 
Kindersley from the CCF, and some of 
the chief mandarins of the party seem so 
enamored of their new recruit, Ross 
Thatcher, who deserted from the CCF, 
that they aje helping him in his campaign 
against Hazen Argue, who has held As- 
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siniboia for the CCF since 1945 with 
comfortable majorities. 

Mr. Argue has become one of the 
most effective spokesmen of the prairie 
farmers at Ottawa and it seems unthink- 
able that the voters of Assiniboia would 
reject him in favor of Mr. Thatcher, 
whose performances, since he _ entered 
Parliament for Moose Jaw in 1945, have 
received publicity out of all proportion 
to their merits. Such was Mr. Thatcher's 
professed zeal for the CCF that in his 
early years at Ottawa he was loud in his 
complaints that its leaders’ policies were 
too mild for his tastes. But later he 
emerged as a rugged individualist and af- 
ter a spell of independence, of which he 
soon grew tired, he sought refuge in the 
capacious bosom of the Liberal party. 
Parliament will not be the poorer for his 
disappearance. 

There is general agreement that local 
pride in Mr. Diefenbaker’s elevation to 
the leadership of his party will enable 
him to hold Prince Albert but that he 
will still be the solitary representative of 
his party from Saskatchewan in the new 
House of Commons. 

There is the reverse of enthusiasm 
among the Liberal politicians of Quebec 
over the political resurrection of Lionel 
Chevrier. Admittedly Mr. Chevrier is an 
able and experienced politician, who will 
pull his weight in the Cabinet and ap- 
parently Mr. St. Laurent has picked him 
out as his successor in the leadership of 
the French-Canadian wing of the Liberal 
party. But this piece of favoritism car- 
ries the implication that the junior Min- 
isters from Quebec are politicians of in- 
ferior calibre. The resignation of Mr. 
Pinard, the Secretary of State, may not 
be unconnected with this slight. 

Mr. Chevrier, who lived in Cornwall 
and sat for Stormont, a division of On- 
tario, is in the eyes of his racial com- 
patriots in Quebec an expatriate and he 
can never hope to command the same 
authority with them as a native son of 
the province. Furthermore, he is con- 
testing a seat in Montreal with a political 
mill stone round his neck in the shape 
of his endorsation, when he was Min- 
ister of Transport, of the decision of 
Donald Gordon, the President of the 
Canadian National Railways to call its 
grand new hotel in Montreal “The Queen 
Elizabeth”. Against this association of 
the hotel with the British Royal family. 
the St. Jean Baptiste Society with the 
backing of most of the French-Canadian 
citizens of Montreal, has been conduct- 
ing a bitter crusade, but Mr. Gordon 
remains adamant against acceding to its 
demand that the hotel be given the name 
of “Maisonneuve” after the French 
founder of Montreal. This issue is still 
hot in Montreal and Mr. Chevrier will 
be in a sad quandary when a pledge to 
reverse Mr. Gordon’s decision is demand- 
ed of him—as it will be. 









APPOINTMENT 





Mr. G. Blair Laing takes pleasure 
in announcing that Mr. Jerrold Mor- 
ris has joined the staff of Laing 
Galleries. 

Mr. Morris attended Chelsea 
School of Art, 1927-29. 

During the war, he served for 5 
vears in the Canadian Air Force 
as a bomber pilot, and was twice 
awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross. 

He was Director of the Vancouver 
Art Gallery, 1948-1956, and Chief 
Curator of the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art. 1956. 

Mr. Morris has lectured in Art 
History and Appreciation at Van- 
couver Art Gallery, University of 
British Columbia and San _ Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art. 
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An additional service for 
everybody — especially 
covenient for husband 
and wife —a Bof M 
Personal Chequing 
Account is the ideal way 
to pay household and 








personal expenses by cheque. With this 
streamlined account, the Bank is able to reduce 


costly book-keeping, and to pass the saving on to you. 


Here’s why you should have a B of M Personal 


Chequing Account: 


@ You are charged a flat rate of only 10 cents for 
each cheque or counter withdrawal paid through your 
account. Your service charges appear, in total, in your 


account every three months. 


@ Your cancelled cheques are held, as an added con- 
venience for you, in safe-keeping by the B of M for 
20 years. Should you require a cancelled cheque as proof 
of payment, it will be available upon request. 


@ You are provided with a quarterly statement of 
your account, which simplifies your book-keeping and 


statement at the Bank whenever you 
need to do so. 










WHY NOT ENQUIRE at your neigh- 
bourhood branch about this new 
B of M service today? Our staff 
will be glad to give you a folder 
on the subject and to answer any 
questions you may have on the 
opening of a B of M Personal 
Chequing Account. 
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Industry clamors for graduates from Toronto’s Variety Village. Crippled students learn commercial, vocational skills. 
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We have been wasting the lives and talents 
of a potential asset—Canada’s handicapped. 


Training New Hands 
To Serve Industry 





Clock and watch repair: More such 
sheltered workshops and training facili- 


ties are musts for an adequate program. 


MAY 25TH 1957 


by R. M. Baiden 


| ns JONES is 18 years old. He’s intelligent and wants a job (he’s 
never had one before) and industry would like to employ him. 
But John Jones won't get a job. John is a cripple. 

That is the situation which confronts a startlingly large number of 
Canadians: they want work, industry wants to employ them—but they 
can’t get work. These are Canada’s civilian handicapped and disabled 
persons. Estimates indicate persons suffering some permanent physical 
disability total more than 6 per cent of Canada’s population. 

What’s the reason? For a crippled or disabled person the answer is 
simple: He needs special training. And Canada’s training facilities for 
such persons are woefully inadequate. 

The realization that the handicapped person is potentially an asset 
to society rather than a liability dates back to the bleak days of the 
Second World War. Industry, squeezed by the twin demands of in- 
creased production and the armed services’ needs for manpower, was 
desperate. It needed workers. 

In what, at the time, seemed to be little more than a gesture of 
futility, a few firms hired disabled persons for special jobs. It was not 
a particularly bold move, nor was it especially altruistic. Yet for many 
firms it paved the way for both boldness and altruism in dealing with 
the handicapped. 

Today, the situation is almost the reverse of that early period when 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 































The practical problems are mainly to get all the instruments into the right places at the right time. 


The Planet Earth 


Sits for a Portrait 


by N. J. Berrill 


HE INTERNATIONAL Geophysical Year scheduled to 

begin this summer and to last through 1958 is really 
the third venture of its kind, although it is by far the 
largest and most ambitious. Two international expedi- 
tions have preceded it, in 1882-3 and 1932-33, which 
were limited to the study of meteorology, the oceans and 
the ionosphere of the north polar regions. Developments 
in geophysics and related subjects since the end of 
World War II, however, have been so great that the 
International Council of Scientific Unions decided in 
1951 to plan another and on a world wide scale. 

The reasons for selecting the present dates for the 
IGY, July 1957 to December 1958, are mainly scientific 
and relate particularly to the sun. The circulation of the 
atmosphere and of the ocean currents, and the various 
magnetic disturbances indicated by the aurora and fade- 
outs in long-distance radio-communication are the result 
of the sun’s activity and its variation. The greatest ac- 
tivity, as shown by solar flares and sun spots, follows 
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an eleven-year cycle and the IGY is designed to include 
the next climax. 

By September of 1956, at the time of the final organ- 
ization meeting which was held at Barcelona, Spain, 
fifty nations had decided to participate, thirty of which 
were represented at the meeting. The number now is 
even higher. The total costs will probably exceed $100 
million, a large sum according to many standards but 
certainly small when put alongside expenditures for the 
promotion of atomic destruction. In any case, to say 
what can we expect for our money is putting the question 
in the wrong terms entirely, especially when the spon- 
sors consist of the majority of the nations of this planet. 

The values to be received are of two kinds. On the 
one hand, a great amount of very valuable information 
is expected concerning meteorology, nuclear physics, and, 
of more immediate import, nuclear radiation in the at- 
mosphere. On the other hand, quite apart from getting 
results of practical or purely scientific significance, the 
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IGY activities constitute the first world-wide international 
co-operative enterprise conducted from sheer interest in 
the intellectual adventure. 

Here for the first time men of almost all races are 
uniting in a co-ordinated effort to extend and deepen 
human understanding of the earth we live on and its 
place in the universe. For the time being at least and 
for a single general purpose, the world is seen as one 
and all men are brothers. If it does nothing else, the 
IGY highlights the planetary nature of the earth and the 
common concern and destiny of its inhabitants, and in 
its own way may be a more vital step into the future than 
the establishment of the United Nations. 

The last hour of the Barcelona meeting, for instance, 
was highly significant, for it brought Russians and Am- 
ericans together without reference to or consideration of 
either Communism or Democracy and with no more 
than a healthy spirit of rivalry. The moment was chosen 
by the Soviet Union to announce that it seriously in- 
tended to place an earth satellite in the sky alongside 
that of the Americans, and that the Russians and Ameri- 
cans would co-operate in working out their respective 
satellite programs, using the American standards estab- 
lished for observing the satellites during the IGY and 
employing, for example, the same wave length for trans- 
mission of data from the satellites to the ground so that 
they can be tracked by the chain of stations in both the 
U.S. and USSR. 

The first of the series of U.S. satellites will be launched 
at Cape Canaveral on the east coast of Florida and will 
be impelled by a three-stage rocket into its orbit 300 


miles up, where ii will circle the earth at about 18,000 
miles per hour in an elliptical course. The thirty-inch 
sphere will carry instruments for making eight types of 
experiments—on air density, atmospheric temperature, 
composition of the earth’s crust, geodetic determinations, 
atmospheric pressure, meteorites and micrometeorites, 
ultraviolet radiations and cosmic rays. 

The special importance of the satellites, however, 
apart from the glamorous but possibly over-optimistic 
implication that they represent the first step toward 
travel in space, is their distance from the earth’s surface, 
rather than the kinds of records they will make. They 
will simply give information concerning the nature of the 
outer layer of the atmosphere and the radiation entering 
it of the same general sort that will be recorded by other 
means at lower altitudes. 

The satellite program is as much a part of the con- 
certed effort to analyze the forces at work in the earth's 
gaseous and watery envelopes and in its interior as the 
expeditions to Antarctica that have been already under 
way for the last year or two. The practical problems 
concerning the IGY are mainly to get all the instruments 
into the right places at the right time for more or less 
simultaneous measurements of planetary and cosmic 
forces at all possible points around the earth. Because 
of the remote location of the Antarctic continent and the 
rigorous conditions it presents for living there, the obser- 
vation bases have had to be set up well ahead of time to 
ensure their satisfactory operation during the IGY period. 
Each region has its own particular importance. The 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 


For the first time men of almost all races are 


uniting in a co-ordinated effort to extend our 


Prof. J. T. Wilson, head of the Geophysics laboratory of the 
University of Toronto, and helpers check IGY instruments. 
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understanding of Mother Earth and her Universe 


Sound-probing a glacier. 










































In Asia, a great need for technical assistance. 






Foreign Policy 





and 


The Election 


by Maxwell Cohen 


Canada’s serious responsibilities abroad demand 


clear policy statements, but the politicians hedge 


[' IS A SAD truism of Canadian politics that the national 
level of debate has declined in recent years both in 
the definition of issues and in rhetorical skill. 

The “accident” of Liberal supremacy for the past 22 
years and the decline in the fortunes of the Conserva- 
tives, paralleled by the fragmenting of political energies 
through the emergence of CCF and Social Credit, have 
prevented the growth in parliament and the country of 
cadres experienced in holding federal office and able to 
do a surgical job in parliament on the hustings. Nor is 
this the sole reason for our wilted dialectical garden. 

Something has happened to the issues themselves. Gen- 
erations of Canadians were raised on certain staple sym- 
bols—the Empire-Commonwealth vs. the United States; 
high tariffs and low; national independence vs. imperial 
links—political, economic, military; “conscription” (after 
1917); subventions to the maritimes and western freight 
rates; the power of the “have-provinces” in central Can- 
ada vs. the pride and genteel decline of the Maritimes, 
and the brash claims of the prairie hinterland. 

Conscription lost Quebec to the Tories except for a 
flurry in 1930, while protest in the West almost lost the 
prairies for the Liberals earlier in the twenties only to 
have it recovered for Mr. King when the Progressives re- 
entered the promised land of cabinet participation, 
through bargaining with their balance of power in a 
divided House. The collapse of free economies in 1929 
had paved the way for the Tories in 1930 and then 
their frustrated wrestling with depression problems large- 
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ly beyond their control encouraged a fearful electorate to 
try the Liberals again in 1935. Thenceforward the tra- 
ditional symbols of party debate and salesmanship be- 
came lost in the greater diversion of a deepening depres- 
sion, the doctrinal distractions of CCF and Social Credit, 
and the gathering clouds of war. 


By the opening guns of World War II, foreign policy 
occupied a kind of negative position in Canadian politics. 
That is to say, the overseas outlook in Canadian affairs 
had been largely an aspect of the search for national 
identity and economic advantage. Robert Borden at Ver- 
sailles; Mr. King’s coolness to Lloyd George over Chanak 
in 1922; the decision to have a Canadian Minister alone 
sign the Halibut Treaty with Washington in 1923; our 
deliberately modest role at Geneva and the awkward re- 
action when W. A. Riddell proposed League sanctions in 
petroleum, coal and steel against Italy; Missions in 
London and Washington; but a limited external affairs 
development in general; the decline in the office of 
the Governor General by 1928 as a principal means 
of communication between London and Ottawa; the sep- 
arate declaration of war by Canada in a specially con- 
vened session of parliament a week after the United 
Kingdom had announced its own war status—all of 
these were markers on the road to sovereign assertion 
rather than eager steps to international responsibilities. 


In the inter-war years, therefore, elections took account 
of foreign policy only where issues revived memories of 
conscription, hinted at support for or slights to the Com- 
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monwealth, and vaguely evoked the unexplored meaning 
of sharing the continent with so great a power to the 
south. Otherwise a special brand of isolationism marked 
the Canadian temper. Unlike the United States, Cana- 
dian isolationism was not filled with the sense of menace 
presented by Hearst or the Chicago Tribune, or the anti- 
colonial suspicion of Europe that lingered on in American 
mythology, or the parsimony of Coolidge remembering 
the war debts and the general indifference of a largely 
self-contained economy. For Canada isolationism was an 
expression of the search for final sovereignty in the long 
story of the Commonwealth. 


Indeed, by contrast Canada had its lines to Europe 
through the United Kingdom — and from Quebec to 
France—while the Empire-Commonwealth as a whole 
gave Canadians a sense of global association. The Ottawa 
Agreements added economic substance to the symbolic 
meaning of recent history. Even more, Canadian depen- 
dence on world markets, because of an economy heavily 
committed to primary products, added another level to 
our sensitivity to policital eruptions abroad that might 
retard or accelerate the world need for grains, food or 
metals. 


The war years propelled Canada to assume economic 
and military responsibilities far exceeding her anticipated 
role, and with victory there came also international self- 
consciousness, a place in the sun, a desire to participate 
in the making of tomorrow. 

Today, the scope of Canadian responsibility abroad 
beggars the imagination when the caution of twenty years 
ago is recalled. The United Nations and NATO, Korea 
and Indo-China, UNEF and the Middle East, the Com- 
monwealth revalued, the Colombo Plan, UN Technical 
Assistance, GATT and the UN specialized agencies, and, 
not the least, a new dimension in, and an awareness of, 
the security and economic integration of Canada and the 
United States, sharing a common continent and a cold 
war, with the Arctic latitudes a jointly defended frontier. 

Has there been a uniform approach by all political 
parties to these important changes since 1940 and par- 
ticularly since 1945? Are there specific areas of disagree- 
ment today among them as they fight the present election 
and can these conflicts emerge in debate, stimulate public 
concern and create greater understanding? Indeed, is 
there any particular Canadian external policy which de- 
serves to become a heated election issue? 


So far none has emerged. Not because there are not 
real divisions of opinion on details, but probably because 
the country senses that on the great question of peace or 
war, and the safety of Canada, the decisions are not even 
nominally in our own hands. For these questions today 
are decided, for all states, ultimately in Moscow and 
Washington, with Peiping’s voice heard with respect in 
the Kremlin as London and perhaps even Paris are given 
the appearance of weight in the White House. Yet be- 
tween nuclear war and a fragile, frigid peace, there are 
areas of uncertainty where not all wisdom explains our 
present measures and where debate would be good for 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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Canadian soldiers in Eurove manhandle a jeep 


across a river. Is our policy on NATO sound? 





Canada is deeply involved in plans to assist 


poor nations. But should we do more or less? 





We have contributed more troops to UNEF than 
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ve SINCE the hectic days of the Winnipeg strike, 

politics in Manitoba have been about as dull and 
unexciting as any in Canada. Whatever the reasons 
(there are those who insist that it is the flatness of the 
prairies that produce flatness in prairie politics), the fact 
is that in Manitoba only the very oldest voters have ever 
gone to the polls knowing their votes might either keep 
the existing government in office or throw it out. 

Since the election of 1922, when John Bracken led the 
United Farmers to victory, there has never been any 
practical alternative to the government in power, for 
there never has been an opposition capable of taking 
over. During all those years, Manitoba elections have 
really been plebiscites. The voter could register approval 
or disapproval, but little else. 

This year there is a new look in Manitoba politics, a 
new interest in the sessions of the legislature, and even 
something approaching public excitement about its de- 
cisions. The chief reason, of course, is that it now seems 
likely that Premier Douglas Campbell and his Liberal 
Government will shortly decide on an appeal to the 
electors. In fact, betting at the moment is that he will 
call for an election in October. And at long, long last, 
there seems to be at least an outside chance that when 
he does, his government will fail to win a clear majority. 
This election, then, looks like a real election. 

The reasons for the new situation are not hard to see. 
The Campbell Government is an old Government and it 
has all the infirmities that go with old age. Twenty-five 
years ago, in 1932, John Bracken’s Government of Far- 
mers and Farmer Liberals won its third consecutive vic- 
tory at the polls. It was a purely provincial party, and 
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Town vs. Country 


in 
Manitoba Politics 


by J. H. Stewart Reid 


Premier Campbell is 
resourceful, may be 
able to pacify some 
of the urban voters. 


a completely agrarian government, and it had already 
held office for ten years. 

In 1936, using the new title of Liberal Progressive but 
still mainly the same old combination of agrarian forces, 
his Government was once again re-elected. In the 1936 
cabinet, incidentally, one of the bright young additions 
was Douglas Campbell. Five years later, the Bracken 
Government, now officially a war-time coalition but in 
reality still dominated by Liberal-Progressive farmer ele- 
ments, swept everything before it and its supporters cap- 
tured 50 of the 55 legislature seats. 

When the next election was held in 1945, John Brac- 
ken had gone to try his luck in federal politics, and 
Stuart Garson led the coalition to the polls. His Govern- 
ment captured 42 of the seats, with the Liberals alone 
accounting for 26 of them. In opposition the CCF took 
10 seats, highest in its Manitoba history. Mr. Garson 
himself resigned the premier’s office in 1948, and 
Douglas Campbell led the Government into the election 
of 1949. His first try was a successful one, and his 
ministry had 43 supporters (29 of them Liberals) in 
the new Assembly. In 1953, with the coalition at an end 
and the Conservatives now in official opposition, the 
Campbell Liberals were still able to capture 32 seats 
in the legislature. Of the 25 other seats the Tories had 
12 and the CCF five. Neither group ever had the slightest 
chance of playing the role of an effective opposition, and 
members of both behaved as if they knew it. 

Liberals and coalition governments during the past 
twenty-five years have been difficult to shake—the Camp- 
bell government even more than its predecessors. “Safe,” 
and ‘“middle-of-the-road” are the adjectives that its 
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MAY 25TH 1957 


For the first time in three 
decades there is a new look 


in politics, new excitement. 


Duff Roblin, leader 
of the Conservative 
party, is young and 
has a fresh energy. 


\riends use when they talk about it, “timid” and “do- 
nothing” are the words its enemies use. 

Up until very recently, when the sins of the admin- 
istration were all added up the total was not impressive, 
and the sins were almost always sins of omission, not 
commission. But, as every practicing politician knows, 
there eventually comes a time in public affairs when 
even the good can become too dull. Not everyone will 
agree about the goodness of the present cabinet, but 
practically everyone will agree about its dullness. Except 
for the premier himself there is no one in the ranks of 
the ministers who can supply very much in the way of 
vigor in debate, imagination in announcing policy, or 
skill in parrying the attacks of the opposition. 

On the opposition side of the House, there are at 





John Bracken and then Stuart Garson used an agrarian 
coalition formula, but it may no longer be effective. 





last signs of a revival of strength. The new Conservative 
leader, Duff Roblin, is youthful, energetic and person- 
able. Unlike most of the older Tories he was never a 
member of the coalition, so that his own record can 
not be cited against him. As for the CCF, recent trade 
union developments in Winnipeg suggest that both new 
candidates and new support may be forthcoming in the 
next election, while some vigorous campaigning in the 
Manitoba Farmers’ Union will probably pay dividends in 
several rural constituencies as well. The Social Credit 
organization has been over-hauled, and in the southern 
parts of the province the party that fizzled so badly in 
the late election—it won only two seats—may this time 
show surprising strength. 

Another of the elements in the new situation is the 
rather surprising way the Winnipeg Free Press has come 
down hard in criticism of the Campbell Government. 
Certainly the Free Press is a long way from being the 
force that it was in the great days of Defoe. Nevertheless, 
in the metropolitan area and in the surrounding subur- 
ban municipalities its influence is still fairly strong. On 
at least three counts—the failure of the Government to 
do anything about flood control, the alleged inadequacy 
and unfairness of its system of grants to municipalities, 
and its handling of the liquor and beer question—the 
Free Press has strongly condemned the Campbell ad- 
ministration. The other Winnipeg daily, the Tribune, has 
always been critical of Liberal policies, so that in effect 
the present Government has no newspaper support in 
the metropolitan area. And it is there that the next elec- 
tion may be decided. 

A recent issue has shown the Government’s weakness 
in the city area. For months the Free Press and the op- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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Mount Robson (12,972 feet) is the highest peak in 
the Rockies. This is the view from Berg Lake valley. 





Golf gets an added thrill when played to a mountain 
backdrop. Banff Springs Hotel course, Cascade peak. 


Canadian Holiday—Across the Rockies 





Growth and beauty on the West Coast. The skyline of 
Vancouver as seen across the world-famous waterfront. 


Tops in scenery. View down the Bow River valley from 
the swimming pool of the Banff Springs Hotel terrace. 








Tops in travel. SS “Prince George” in 
the inland waterway on way to Alaska. 
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World travellers have long 
ranked the Canadian Rockies 
as unsurpassed. Now more and 
more Canadians are finding 


out each year for themselves. 


The BC fishing fleet 
is a tourist delight 
as well as important 
West Coast industry. 


Another way is to look down. 
TCA flies over mighty peaks. 


Jasper Park Lodge, internationally famous for its bears and 
magnificent setting. Pool and lodge, seen from Lac Beauvert. 


Leading mountain resorts 
provide pools for those 
who are energetic. Others 
just drink in the scenery. 


Seesas se & 


At Lake Louise time stands still for 
the visitor. It is a mountain must. 


* By Snowmobile to the 
glacial ice-fields is 
a modern convenience 
for the comfort-loving. 
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Rehearsal at the Met: from the left, Cvril Ritchard, Pietro Cimara, Cesare Valletti, Merrill, Cesare Siepi and Roberta Peters. 


Merrill of the Met 


by Harry Rasky 


THERE ARE those who hate opera, likening it to a vocal 
circus. And there are those who worship it, who travel 
any distance, suffer many discomforts to hear and see a 
first-rate company perform the great works. For the 
latter group, in Ontario and Quebec at least, this is the 
time of year when “The Met” comes to town. 

This week “the opera special” (two trains) spills out 
a cargo of culture in Toronto and Montreal. Three hun- 
dred members of the Metropolitan Opera Company set 
up camp in two giant ice palaces, Maple Leaf Gardens 
and the Forum. The ice has been melted and stages 
have been constructed. And the fans, as fanatic as any 
who attend the usual Saturday night hockey matches, 
paying up to ten dollars for an uncomfortable seat, will 
lapse into rapture as the opening music of Verdi or Bizet 
or Puccini echoes against the naked steel framework of 
the buildings never built for anything more cultural than 
a three-ring circus. Up in the “greys”, a long way up, 
where singers can be barely seen, there will be tears of 
pleasure during moving scenes and thunderous cries of 
bravo at curtain calls. 

What is the vast appeal of opera? 

One of the Met’s leading singers, baritone Robert 
Merrill, says, “Opera is the greatest form of art. It has 
everything — the greatest music played by a symphony, 
the finest dancing interpreted by a large ballet group, 
art in magnificent scenic design, drama in great stories, 
and of course the finest vocal music ever written.” 

Perhaps more than any other member of the Met, 
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Merrill represents the new look in opera. Brooklyn-born, 
one-time baseball player and crooner, the baritone has 
little time for prima donnas and long hair snobbery. 
For him the music is the most beautiful, the themes 
the most universal, and the opera itself, not the artist, 
is the most important. Music lovers love him. His voice 
is famous for clarity and for its volume. “I can outshout 
them all,” says Merrill with a laugh that makes people 
turn and windows tremble. 

There are still prima donnas in modern opera, but 
they seem to have neither the appeal nor ability of the 
grand singing dames of old. Bursting on New York this 
year like a runaway guided missile soprano Maria Callas 
was touted by advance publicity as the singer who “can 
sing anything written for the female voice”. But by the 
end of the regular New York season, critics such as the 


















Merrill in four of 
his great roles at 
the Met, from left: 
Rigoletto; Malatesta 
in Don Pasquale; La 
Traviata (Germont); 
and Figaro in The 
Barber of Seville. 
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Brooklyn-born, one-time baseball 
player and crooner, he worships 


opera, scorns long-hair snobbery. 


Merrill and Soprano 
Licia Albanese look 
over an opera score 
for a photographer. 


New York Times’ Howard Taubman were not impressed. 
His comment: “There is grave doubt that she is as 
versatile as she seems to think. The battle of the prima 
donnas was won, not by any singer, but by the Metro- 
politan Opera”. It was the steady, clear voices like those 
of Leonard Warren and Merrill that were getting the 
plaudits. 

The popular conception of an opera singer tends to 
picture him as a large, beefy German or Italian, speak- 
ing no English and displaying a terrible temper. The 
Russians, who any day may lay claim to the discovery 
of opera, recently ridiculed the U.S.A. as a cultural 
vacuum which had to import opera singers. The fact is 
seventy-five per cent of all singers at the Met are Ameri- 
cans — and Merrill so much so that he has yet to shake 
completely his Brooklyn accent. His Italian is flawless, 
but he still might say “woik” rather than work. As for 
size and temperament, he is a handsome, trim, 163 
pounds with a five-foot-ten frame, and a philosophic, 
good-natured disposition soothed by an addiction to 
yoga. His training, far from being the opera stages of 


Europe, comes from the sidewalks of New York. 

Merrill began his Brooklyn-to-Bizet life as Merrill Wolf 
Miller in a cold-water flat, the third of four children of 
Polish immigrants. His mother, a part-time singer, started 
him on piano lessons, but he was more interested in 
baseball. He recalls, “Piano lessons were sissy stuff, and 
sissies got moidered out there.” He tried his hand as 
a semi-pro baseball player and then moved on to more 
practical things, a job pushing garment-filled delivery 
wagons through the streets, only a couple of hundred 
yards from the Met. 

He had taken an interest in crooning, and imitating 
Bing Crosby was the fad. A voice teacher named Sam 
Margolis, in turn, took an interest in him. 

“Young man,” said Margolis, “you got a voice. Yes. 
You want to work?” 

“Work for what?” 

“To be a singer?” 

“But I am a singer.” 

The teacher erupted, “You are a singer like I am a 
streetcar”. CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 








Canadian Business 
Discovers Mexico 


by J. Ross Oborne 


It has been calculated that Canada has the second 
largest investment in Mexico, but today bankers 
might well look to that country for more business. 


. ARE discovering Mexico. At an unpreced- 

ented rate of eight flights each week, aircraft are car- 
rying the discoverers to a land of warmth and friendli- 
ness. In the first four months of this year more than five 
thousand Canadians have entered the Republic of Mex- 
ico. The warmth of their welcome and the genuine liking 
that Mexicans have for Canadians is in part due to the 
fine work of the Canadian ambassador, Douglas Seaman 
Cole. 

The words Canada and Canadian open almost every 
door in Mexico. The reason may be that both our coun- 
tries have many things in common and in particular, that 
we lie adjacent to the United States. The economies of 
both countries over a period of many years have been 
greatly influenced by U.S. capital. In Mexico the pre- 
war nationalization of certain industries temporarily 
slowed up investment and has been responsible for a 
greatly reduced tempo ever since. Devaluation of the 
currency such as the last one in 1954, and reservations 
in regard to politics and government have had their effects 
in discouraging foreign investment. In comparison with 
Canada since the war, Mexico’s economy has thus been 
less influenced by U.S. capital and the inflationary pres- 
sures exist to a much lesser degree. 

Mexico, like Canada, has long been an underdeveloped 
country and is in constant need of foreign investment for 
growth. Surprisingly enough, Canada has_ supplied 
a considerable amount; it has been calculated that our 
country has the second largest investment in Mexico. 

From the standpoint of Mexico itself and in particular 
the present progressive administration, every effort has 
been made to encourage investment from other countries. 
For example, Canadian dollars and Mexican pesos are 
freely interchangeable, the rate being thirteen pesos for 
each dollar. Thus the peso, called a dollar in Mexico, is 
worth less than eight cents in our money. Canadians are 
always agreeably surprised to find how far these “dol- 
lars” go. For instance, if you know the ropes, you can 
ride in a taxi from one end of Mexico City to the other 
for one of these “eight cent” dollars. 
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Mr. Oborne examines map with Douglas Seaman Cole, the 
Canadian Ambassador who has built up excellent relations. 


A not unusual restriction in investment is that affecting 
the purchase of land. Foreigners may not own land with- 
in a nominal radius of the borders or coastlines. Fortun- 
ately, few Canadians have become obsessed with the de- 
sire to own land at the coastal resorts. A place that has 
found tavour is the beautiful State of Guanajuato, and in 
particular the town of San Miguel do Allende, where a 
number of Canadian families have residences. In this 
place, art flourishes, and Canadians such as Leonard 
and Reva Brooks have added greatly to their reputations 
in these pleasant surroundings. 

Other restrictions affecting the percentage of foreign 
capital that may be invested exist in regard to certain 
industries such as oil. In contrast with Canada, where 
about 90% of our oil industry is U.S. controlled, the 
percentage in Mexico must be less than 50%. Only the 
future will resolve which has been the wiser policy. 

Other than these few restnictions, Mexico is an open 
field for investment, and the government will extend the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 
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Amid the old-world charm of Toronto's stately King Edward Sheraton, you will now find 
all the comforts and conveniences of a super-modern hotel. An extensive modernization 
program brought about this happy wedding of the old and the new — and recent visitors 
have been delighted at the results. Of course — the service is still a proud art here, 

and the food is still the food that made the King Edward world-famous. If you like to 


travel in luxury — you'll love staying at the ‘‘new”’ King Edward Sheraton. 


Sri ERATON the proudest name in MOTELS 
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For reservations 
at any 
Sheraton Hotel; 
call the 
Sheraton 
nearest you 


CANADIAN DIV. 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt.Royal 
The Laurentien 


TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 


NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 


HAMILTON, Ont. 
Royal Connaught 


EASTERN DIV. 
NEW YORK 
Park Sheraton 
Sheraton-Astor 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
(formerly Wm. Penn) 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 


PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 


PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 


ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 


ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 


BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton- 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton 


DeWitt Motel 


MIDWESTERN DIV. 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 


OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, 3.D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS. lOWA 
Sheraton-Montrose 


PACIFIC DIV. 


co 


PASADENA 


Huntington-Sheraton 
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Mexico 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 


utmost co-operation in providing manu- 
facturing industries with favourable con- 
ditions for development. Such companies 
as General Motors and F. W. Woolworth 
are among many that are firmly establish- 
ed. A well known Mexican company es- 
tablished by an American many years ago 
is H. Steele y Cia, $.A., which carries on 
a very large merchandising business. In 
this company, Frederico Heather, a 
Mexican who was educated in Canada and 
served in the RCAF, typifies its progres- 
siveness. 

Investment and employment is steadily 
increasing. More than ten million work- 
ers are now adding to productivity and 
providing a market for their production. 
Increased production and improved meth- 
ods have helped to reduce prices. This, 
coupled with anti-inflationary measures 
used to contract credit, succeeded during 
1956 in reversing the general price index, 
and a decline in the cost of living has 
been evident for almost a year. 

The banks in Mexico resemble our 
stock exchanges on a busy day. The 
hustle in getting things accomplished be- 
lies our opinion that business is done in 
a leisurely way. A bank like the Banco 
de Comercio S.A. is representative of the 
fast pace of Mexican business. Its chair- 
man, Don Salvador Ugarte, and youthful 
president, Don Manuel Espinosa, are 
planning a huge new main bank in Mex- 
ico City. Their only concern is that 
building laws may prohibit the height of 
their edifice and thus at the same time 
necessitate a building with less architect- 
ural beauty. Everywhere in this bank 
growth is evident. Its foreign department, 
headed up by a former Canadian banker, 
J. C. Ferron, is bursting at its seams. 

Canadian bankers might well look to 
Mexico for possibilities of business and 
co-operation. Many American bankers 
regularly attend the Mexican bankers’ 
conventions, at which Canadians are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

There is a small securities market in 








Industry: Oil is important, 


Mexico which does less business than 
might be expected, due to the fact that 
almost all prices are “bid prices” with no 
“offerings”. Here, again two facts are 
evident, first that ownership tends to be 
concentrated in comparatively few hands, 
and second that Mexicans have confidence 
in their own future. 

There are many bonds available and 
among them some are payable in dollars. 
Returns on bond investments exceed 
those in Canada in some categories, and 
for a level vary from about 512% to 9%. 
All in all, the differences in rate are not 
as large as one might anticipate as we 
find many Canadian corporation bonds in 
the 542% to 9% range. Devaluations of 
the Mexican currency in the past would 
account for a lesser interest in “fixed re- 
turn” securities such as bonds. 

Speaking of devaluation, the informed 
sources expect excellent stability during 
the regime of the present government to 
November, 1958, and for a following 
period of at least six months. After that, 
“quien sabe?” A new government in 
Mexico, as in any other place, is an un- 
known quantity. Prior to change, busi- 
ness often tends to contract to await de- 
velopments. Contraction often gathers 
momentum and temporarily affects an 
economy. One thing does appear evident. 
Mexico is finding her feet and gaining in 
stature. She realizes that stable govern- 
ment and favourable investment condi- 
tions are “musts” if the country is to con- 
tinue growing. 


Tourism: Nunnery quadrangle, Uxmal; Mayan pyramid, Chichen Itza. 
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~ Merrill 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


For two years Merrill took lessons, 
pushing his clothes cart by day, taking 
classes by night. He would review his 
work on the subway, on the way home 
to Brooklyn. “Once a man next to me 
stopped me from mumbling arias with 
‘Your Italian ain’t so good, son’,” Mer- 
rill recalls. 

One summer he toured borscht-circuit 
hotels in the Adirondacks, playing straight 
man to the Three Stooges and an un- 
known named Red Skelton. And before 
the striptease in burlesque houses he 
chanted “Figaro”. He auditioned for the 
Met in 1941 and was encouraged by 
Canadian conductor Wilfred Pelletier to 
keep studying. He moved onto the Roxy 
Theatre in New York where he was billed 
as “The Star Spangled” baritone. In 1945, 
he auditioned again for the Met and won 
a role as Georgio Germont in La Travi- 
ata, the same part he will play in Toronto 
and Montreal. The critics’ comment: 
“Brooklyn boy makes good.” 

Since that time, he has been a Met 
regular as Valentine in Faust, Rigoletto, 
Figaro in The Barber of Seville and many 
other baritone leads. Many of his ad- 
mirers are women. Typical was a note 
received not long ago: “Dear Mr. Mer- 
rill, your Rigoletto last night was abso- 
lutely dreamy, even from where we sat. 
We started out as a Sinatra fan club, but, 
man we’re changing.” 

At 38, he is probably the handsomest 
man at the Met. He keeps his figure 
trim with salads and regular yoga exer- 
cises which have captured his imagina- 
tion. (“A singer must have a good body 
as well as voice.”) He was married 
briefly to pretty soprano Roberta Peters. 
(“Two opera singers under one roof are 
one too many.”) He’s happily married 
to his former accompanist Marion Mach- 
no, and lives in a nine-room English 
Tudor-style house in the New York sub- 
urb of New Rochelle. He claims his two- 
year-old son David keeps perfect pitch 
while singing “The Whiffenpoof Song” 
and conducts music from his cradle. 

Recently he appeared regularly on the 
$64,000 Challenge where he challenged 
the opera-loving shoe-maker. He feels 
that TV has done much to popularize 
opera. Robert Merrill, and singers like 
him through the years, have done much 
to do just that, so that each year there 
are fewer who distrust it and more who 
understand it. 

For five spring nights in Toronto, and 
four in Montreal, the Met will be in 
town. Audiences, some in topper and 
tail, others,in shirt sleeves, will jam the 
ice halls to hear the great sounds, the 
mixture of music and voice which are 
universal and eternal. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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“A new and vivid type of news”. Nasser and Murrow. 


The Lively Arts 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


The Documentary and TV 


[HE DOCUMENTARY film, which failed over 
more than a generation ago to find a real- 
ly satisfactory foothold on the moving pic- 
ture screen, seems to have established it- 
self finally on television. The rating of the 
factual film may fall a good many notches 
below J Love Lucy or the Ed Sullivan 
Show, but it is still high enough to ensure 
the documentary a permanent place in the 
living-room. 

There has, to be sure, been a consider- 
able shift in emphasis. The great docu- 
mentaries of the past were works of high 
craftsmanship and the men who made 
them were usually more interested in dra- 
matic photography than in the actual 
drama of events. These films were, and 
still are, the delight of film groups inter- 
ested in cinematic art. The general public 
could take them or leave them and was 
generally content to leave them. 

Since television is now as much a daily 
medium as the morning and evening paper, 
it must follow the pace of journalism and 
present its news in pictures without wast- 
ing time on mere pictorialism. At its best, 
it has brought the public an entirely new 
and vivid type of news documentation. 

It seems unlikely that such films as 
England After Suez or the preceding Clin- 
ton and the Law will ever wind up in the 
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Museum of Modern Art or even in the 
files of a film society. They are pictures 
taken largely on the run, for the produc- 
ers must move fast to keep up with events. 
They do, however, observe a high scrupu- 
lousness. There are no angles, unless Ed 
Murrow’s attitude of bending backwards 
to achieve objectivity can be called an 
angle. Political editing, if it exists, is so 
widely distributed among diverse opinions 
that it is impossible to detect, and the low- 
keyed commentary is there solely to pro- 
vide continuity. The convictions and pre- 
judices come entirely through the faces 
and voices of the people who are being 
interviewed, so that this type of documen- 
tation is actually little more than an 
opinion poll pictorialized, with the com- 
mentator on his honor not to point any 
loaded questions. They are far more inter- 
esting and eloquent, however, than any 
statistical survey and should really be pre- 
served, if only in some reasonably perman- 
ent cornerstone, so that people a century 
or so from now could learn not only what 
opinions the average man held, but how 
passionately and tenaciously he held them. 

Omnibus is a very different type of 
documentary, less serious in its approach 
than the See /t Now series but a good deal 
more formidable in its intention. Booked 





“COPPER TUBE 


was the extra that sold us!" 





‘*‘When we bought our home, it 
was copper that made up our 
minds. We reasoned that a builder 
who installed rustproof copper 
plumbing and heating lines would 
not skimp on the rest of the house. 
And we were right.” 


Ask your plumbing contractor 
about an all-copper system — 
including new, lighter weight 
copper drainage, waste and vent 
lines. Start now to live better 
because of Copper. came 


Write today for FREE booklet, ‘How to Buy, 
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We're gregarious. We enjoy 
people around us, the sound of 
happy talk and laughter. But 
opening boxes and bottles to feed 
people and slake their thirst, takes 
a big bite out of what is laugh. 
ingly called disposable income’. 
But we solved that problem when 
we discovered a pair of wonderful 
wines. Canadian ‘'74"’ Sherry and 
"74" Port are the. smoochest, 
brightest party drinks we've ever 
poured. They're delightful on the 
tongue, easy on the budget, wel- 
comed by our friends. 
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frre Canadian 
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There are a hundred “wine entertaining" ideas in ‘'Bright & Cheery Recipes". 
Ask Bright's Wines, Lachine, Que. to send you a free copy. 


Only GLOBE Envelopes 
have “Bull Dog’’ Gumming 
“THEY STICK — BY GUM!” 





by the Ford Foundation five years ago, it 
set out to “raise the level of American 
taste” insofar as it was reflected in tele- 
vision. Whether popular taste has risen 
to the Omnibus level or whether Omnibus 
producers have simply uncovered unsus- 
pected areas of popular taste, the pro- 
gram has now arrived at a popular rating 
which makes it possible to shift from sub- 
sidies to commercial sponsorship. The 
formula for success, according to its pro- 
ducer is “The well-conceived idea, the 
well-written word, the well-cast performer 
and the well-spent dollar”. Given these 
prerequisites, the well-disposed audience 
can be trusted to take care of itself. 

In its effort to raise the level of taste, 
the producers of Omnibus aren’t above 
putting jam around the pill occasionally 
to conceal the taste. The formula still pre- 
vails; for example, in “The Big Wheel” 
the well-written word was by S. J. Perel- 
man, and the well-cast performer was Bert 
Lahr. It was a very funny show. “The 
Boyhood of Shakespeare”, a study in 
Shakespearean sources, centred largely 
about a child-actor representing Shakes- 
peare in his very early youth. Here too, 
the dollar was probably well spent, except 
for people like this reviewer, who feels 
that almost any child actor must inevit- 
ably be the pill that goes round any jam. 

Television producers are still moving 
carefully — fearful, apparently, that the 
public will take fright at anything that goes 
above the traditional twelve-year-old level. 
Thus in Hemo the Great (Science Series), 
a study of the human circulation, Director- 
Producer Frank Capra diversified the more 
serious material with playful diagrams and 
cartoon capers, and ended by reducing the 
mystery of haemoglobin and the stagger- 
ing spectacle of the human heart openly 
beating in the body cavity to the level of 
a commercial advertising a tonic. 

History, of course, offers endless oppor- 
tunities for the production of documen- 
taries. It was inevitable that the War be- 
tween the States should be the favorite 
source of material, and occasionally the 
material is handled with extraordinary 
clarity and compassion. 

Meanwhile, the documentary continues 
to develop on television, in ways that 
would probably have filled the late Robert 
Flaherty with a mixture of satisfaction and 
dismay. In recent months, we have had 
documentary treatment of the structure of 
the theatre, the jet stream, poltergeists, 
barrel-organs, underwater wrestling, and 
even Robert Flaherty himself. The world 
of television is far wider and more inclu- 
sive than the world of the moving-picture 
screen and the producers are working hard 
to find a spot and interests in it for every- 
body. No one need fear that they will 
eventually turn it into a lofty hall of learn- 
ing. There is plenty of recognition, how- 
ever, that it can’t be operated exclusively 
as a House of Fun. 
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\sUS- JOHN WANTED to get back to his book, 

pro- but still the boy wasn’t satisfied. “D’you 

iting have to be good at arithmetic and that 

sub- stuff for a high I.Q.?” he asked his father. 

be “Not specially,” replied John. “Just 

uw common-sense. Now let me read.” 

mer Ken was quiet for a while, busy with 

hese a pencil. And then he went over to his 

ence father’s chair. “Here’s one for you,” he 
said, holding out a scrap of paper. “I 

aste, made it up.” 

ee John looked, a puzzled expression on 

saat his face. “What do I do?” 

pre- 


" “That’s part of the test!” laughed Ken. 


ee] tiie: iia ae laees., > eulttes heen atid i and painting. I only wish some of our uni- 

erel- ; oe 2 = ' pen , versities would follow suit.” 

Bert ES RR: Rae EN As yet, no Canadian university includes 

‘The After his long discourse on intelli- chess in its curriculum but instruction in 

in gence, John could not admit defeat. adult evening classes has been provided 

gely And neither should you when you see by George Berner in the University of To- 

= what he saw on that paper. ronto for several years, and by Dan Abe 

00, 

cept 

- Let Her Rip 

on by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 

the ACROSS 

goes 

vel. 1 Suggests that anglers and shepherds subsist somehow. 

ies), (2,4,2,2,5) 

ctor- 9 A period of literature that came to a close. (4, 4) 

nore 10 Pile on pussy. (3-3) 

and 11 We regretfully give you the bird. (5) 

- the 12 Might this mean the end — of the theatre? (4, 5) 

ger- 14 Suffering a reversal I lit out of this, leaving Suez wrecked. (8) 

enly 16 Mercury or Cole Porter, as it were. (6) 

1 of 17 Iran as Canadians see it? (6) 
19 They'll hang on your neck at this Riviera resort. (8) 

por 21 Raises new fatigue. (9) 

_ 23 Sandy-haired people, probably. (5) 

| me 26 Holy man of Minnesota. (2, 4) 

io 27 Telephone this to get through. (8) 

savy 28 The body may be viewed! (7,2,2,4) 

nues DOWN 

hat 2 No guy will be this at birth. (5) 

= 3 See 15. (3-4) 

— 4 She turns 15’s head. (4) 

sia 5 The sailor does, in 20. (7) 

tate 6 Shamrock was Sir Thomas Lipton’s. (5) 

and 7 Up a hill, down a hill, it turns either way. (7) Solution to last puzzle 

orid 8 Sounds as if the help is taking fruit as a thirst quencher. (9) ae hale ‘hei 

1clu- 13 It would split Suez radically if he left. (4) | See ID 26 . S Sublime 

ture 15 This should b3 before pouring on the leaves, (3,6) 6 Twins a ae [a 

hard 16 Structure that lifts an angel above his fellows? (4) 10, % Thumb 31 ae R eS. a | 

ery- 18 A perfect ending for a Buddhist. (7) i — 33 Nasty 17’ Sleepless 

will 19 North American perfume not yet matured? (7) 12 See 20 and 22 34 See ID pene | 

arn- 20 Pitch the sailors to the savage hordes. (7) 13 Etui DOWN 21 Triplet 
99 ; e a Sc a eB a 14 Spare _ 1, 1A, 34. The hand 22 Balance 

10W- 22 Many long combinations have it worked in. (5) 16 Despair Fle ges Se 33 Naivete 

ively 24 Often a charge was made by the sound of it. (5) - oe od fei an 25 Ese 
25 The bard that held the sword. (4) 22. 42: tne ie ie 3 See 15 29 ine (416) 
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Answer on Page 44. 
b ‘ 
Chess 

by D. M. LeDain 

“CHESS IS AN ART”, Sir Clarence Sadd 


maintained in his address of welcome to 
the competitors in the Hastings Interna- 
tional Congress. “In at least seven univer- 
sities in foreign countries the game ranks 
in the curriculum with mathematics, music 














Yanofsky, former Canadian champion, at 
University of Manitoba. An approach for 
assistance from the newly-created Cana- 















































dian Arts Council will be made by the 
Chess Federation of Canada, according 
to John B. Bergevin, secretary. 


Solution of Problem No. 


Key, 1. P-B4. 


Problem No. 167, by P. F. 
White mates in 


166 (Guidelli). 


Blake. 
(10+ 6) 


two. 

























" .. Dad took us on the Super Continental... 
we saw prairies and wheat fields and the Rockies up close 


from the train window, “ 





Daydreams come alive by CNR — That picture window turns into 
one a wonderful wide-vision screen ... changing the cold print 
of history and geography books into exciting, vivid reality... 
& helping your youngsters to know Canada better! 
choolroom | 
There’s something about a train — a special excitement the entire 
family shares together in a living room on wheels — 


ind 
WIN OW not cramped or tied to a seat. You can check a really generous 


amount of baggage free ... you sidestep traffic strain and 


worry... and a rented car can await your arrival at any major 
OW wont, centre, if you wish. Train travel today is really something 
special — treat your family to a CNR trip, and see just how special. 








When school’s out, travel fun begins... once aboard the 
exciting Super Continental, the Continental, the 

Ocean Limited, or any of Canadian National's smart, 
modern “name’ trains. 


PLC TN 
RAILWAYS 


Information and reservations from your Canadian National Representative 
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Eighth Army Types. 





THE TWO BOOKS which are considered 
herewith are unconnected in any overt 
fashion, but because they are likely to 
please the same sort of reader they may 
fittingly be reviewed together. People who 
like history, spiced with scholarship and 
personal opinion, will enjoy them both. 
The first is Gallant Gentlemen, in which 
E. S. Turner gives us a portrait of the 
British officer as he has been from 1600 
until the present day. It is a fascinating 
and, to the civilian, an amusing study; pro- 
fessional soldiers may not like it so well. 
But the professional soldier is a compara- 
tively recent arrival on the military scene. 
Mr. Turner is at pains to point out that, 
after the feudal custom of troops being led 
into battle by their landlord had disappear- 
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1915: A tailor’s view. 
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Books 





by Robertson Davies 





Gentlemen and Dark Ladies 


The Service Officer: a fascinating and amusing study. 


The professional soldier may not like it but after all he 


is a comparatively recent arrival on the military scene. 


ed, army and navy officers—the two were 
sometimes interchangeable—were drawn 
from adventurers of all kinds, from those 
who coveted honor as a social asset to 
those who valued the opportunities which 
war afforded for rapine and looting. They 
understood discipline only as an extension 
of their own sometimes eccentric will; they 
retired from battle or changed sides pretty 
much as it pleased them; they dressed their 
soldiers according to their own taste; they 
were unaccountable in their dealings with 
the enemy, ranging from the most thug- 
like brutality toward the fallen foe, to chiv- 
alry in the grand manner—which meant 
consideration for their social equals on the 
opposite side, but not toward the lower 
orders. 

These wild men gave place, in the course 
of time, to officers who had bought their 
commissions, and who might have no 
knowledge of soldiering at all. Commis- 
sions were frequently purchased for school- 
boys, and more than one boy claimed ex- 
emption from the floggings of his master 
on the grounds that he was an ensign, or 
even a major. One boy disappeared from 
school for a month and returned — almost 
before he was missed—with a wooden leg. 
The trade in commissions was considered 
scandalous only when extreme neglect of 
congruity was apparent; it was thought no 
more scandalous for a soldier not to know 
his job in the eighteenth century than the 
same incapacity is considered blameworthy 
in a modern member of Parliament. 

The rise of plutocracy and snobbery 
tended to turn the officers’ mess of any 
good regiment into an exclusive club, and 
the hauteur of young officers became inor- 
dinate. When the 10th Hussars were sta- 
tioned in Dublin in 1824, a young gentle- 
man asked one of its officers at a ball if 
he would dance with a certain young lady: 
“Oh, trot her up and down a bit and let’s 
see how she goes,” was the reply he receiv- 
ed. Such disdainful manners went with 





duelling, and although monarch 
from George III to Queen Victoria ex- 


pressed strong disapproval of this lunatic 


every 


custom it was well past the middle of the 
nineteenth century before it finally 
killed by newspaper mockery 

Duelling has been much discussed, and 
many writers have tried to get at the real 
reason for it. I venture to suggest that a 
simple explanation has been overlooked: 
when large numbers of wealthy young 
men, who have virtually nothing to do 
and who drink like fish every day 
year are held in awe by most of the popu- 
lation, they are bound to be ugly-tempered 
and quarrelsome. Theirs is the 


was 


in the 


surliness 


of the habitual sot. The bullying which 
was characteristic of crack regiments dur- 
ing the nineteenth century 
manifestation of this ugliness of 
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A full and absorbing study of the 
dynamic man who has played a 
strategic part in the amazing de- 
velopment of the Canadian econ- 
omy since 1935. The pattern of 
people, great projects and events 
through which he has moved have 
included the C.N.R., Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, the C.B.C., Wartime 
Munitions and Supply, conversion 
to peacetime industry, defence 
production, oil and mineral de- 
velopments—in effect, the miracle 
of Canada’s maturing. No party 
will like it unreservedly. Every 
Canadian must read it. 


$5.00 
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fed too well and worked too little. They 
were sometimes very brave, but most of 
the time they were insufferable. They ad- 
mired those of their number who had—to 
give one approved instance —jerked a 
Frenchman’s mouth open so hard as to 
dislocate his jaw, in order to spit down his 
throat. 

Mr. Turner gives his highest praise to 
the officers of the First World War; in the 
British army 38,834 of these were killed, 
and another 81,178 wounded; it is interest- 
ing to compare these with the figures of 
the recent war—10,773 killed and 17,749 
wounded. He finishes his delightful book 
with a brief sketch of that modern won- 
der, the female officer. 

The Chronicler of the dark ladies is Ivor 
Brown, and he writes of Helen of Troy, 
Sappho, Cleopatra and Shakespeare’s Dark 
Lady—whom he does ‘not attempt to iden- 
tify finally. Helen. being so much a crea- 
ture of myth—after all, she was born to 
Queen Leda in the form of a triple yolked 
egg which she shared with her brothers 
Castor and Polydeuces—presents him with 
his hardest problem. Was there such a 
person, and if she lived, was it her beauty 
which provoked the Trojan War? Consid- 
ering that there was a time, not so long 
ago, when historians denied the existence 
of such a place as Troy, and that an in- 
disputable Troy has now come to light, we 
must be careful about denying Helen. Mr. 
Brown is sure she existed, but he does not 
think she caused the war, which he be- 
lieves was a trade war. Whether Helen 
lived in reality or not, she lives so splen- 
didly in poetry that we could not do with- 
out her. 

Sappho was a woman greatly wronged. 
She appears to have been an inspired poet, 
though only fragments of her work exist; 
the Christian church, in one of its periodi- 
ca! fits of beauty-hating, caused her En- 
neads to be destroyed, and is to a great 
extent responsible for the reputation which 
Sappho now enjoys as an exemplar of un- 
natural lust—the word Lesbian which is 
applied to a female homosexual comes 
from the island of Lesbos where Sappho 
lived. But whether Sappho was indeed a 
Lesbian in any gross sense is quite un- 
known, and as we advance toward a wider 
understanding of the immense variety of 
human feeling it seems less probable that 
she was so than ever before. Mr. Brown 
writes of her with gentleness and restraint. 

Cleopatra’s history is well-documented. 
Her family, the Ptolemies, was, to put it 
mildly, close-knit. Her great-great-grand- 
parents were brother and sister; her great- 
grandmother was married to her uncle; her 
grandfather married his sister; the Cleo- 
patra we know was the child of brother 
and sister, and she in turn married her 
brother, though she is famous as the mis- 
tress of Julius Caesar and Mark Antony. 
It is of scientific interest that all this incest 
seemed to produce, an uncommonly able 
group of men and women, with the occa- 











Ivor Brown: Wit and elegance. 


sional eccentric such as is to be expected 
in any family. Cleopatra VII, with whom 
we are concerned, was as shrewd as any of 
the Ptolemaic line. 

Was she beautiful? Existing portraits 
show a face which might be beautiful or 
commonplace, according to the spirit 
which animated it. Her spirit was bold, 
unpredictable and humorous; she was able 
to subdue two great soldiers—though 
soldiers are not always judges of beauty or 
charm; she was able to lure a man away 
from a kingdom—though that, also, has 
been managed on a slender capital of 
beauty and wit. We really know little 
about her save historical facts. It is her 
legend which we cherish. 

It is in dealing with Shakespeare’s Dark 
Lady that Mr. Brown shows to greatest 
advantage those qualities of scholarship 
mingled with irreverence which gives his 
writing its special quality. Nobody knows 
who the woman was who inspired some of 
the world’s greatest poems of love and 
hate. Mr. Brown says a good deal in 
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favor of Mrs. Davenant, wife of an Oxford 
innkeeper and mother of the playwright 
who claimed to be Shakespeare’s son. But 
he is making bricks without straw and he 
knows it; we are pleased less with what 
he says—which is pleasant scholarly hav- 
ering—than with the wit and elegance and 
mellowness with which he says it. Who- 
ever the Dark Lady may have been in real- 
ity, the Dark Lady conjured up by Mr. 
Brown is a charmer indeed. 


Gallant Gentlemen, by E. S. Turner—pp. 
335, illustrations & Index—Michael Joseph 
—$3.75. 


Dark Ladies, by Ivor Brown—pp. 309 & 
Index—Collins—$4. 


Law and Life 


The Lion And The Throne; The Life and 
Times of Sir Edward Coke, by Catherine 
Drinker Bowen—pp. 652—Bibliography, 
source references and index — Little, 
Brown—$6.75. 


IN THIS BOOK, Catherine Drinker Bowen 
has written an impressive and definitive 
biography of one of the greatest English 
jurists, Sir Edward Coke. He was Attorney 
General under Queen Elizabeth I, Speak- 
er of the House of Commons and Chief 
Justice under James I. He rose to promi- 
nence first as state prosecutor (his ruthless 
handling of witnesses was legendary), yet 
he later championed the very causes he 
seemed at first to trample underfoot. It 
is to this second side of his nature that 
we owe the interpretation of the great 
ideals of Common Law, public trial by 
one’s peers, the writ of habeas corpus and 
the Petition of Rights. He was imprisoned 
for his share in it. 

Mrs. Bowen is enamored of the process- 
es of law and the intricacies of the legal 
mind. She has already written of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and John Adams. From 
them she has worked back to Coke as the 
man whose heirs-in-law these great Am- 
ericans were. She describes Coke’s life 
and work in infinite, almost overwhelming, 
detail. She recreates the courts, both royal 
and legal, and the parliaments as well as 
the persons who played out their bitter 
rivalries and jealousies and their passion- 
ate loyalties in a period noteworthy as 
much for its turbulence as for its bril- 
liance. Unfortunately she is sometimes so 
engrossed in giving a complete record that 
she loses her reader in a maze of incident. 
She is at her best in the trial scenes, not- 
ably that of Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
emerges as the genius he was. But she also 
gives vivid and all too brief pictures of 
Coke as a man stripped of his legal trap- 
pings. 

Any person interested in the develop- 
ment of /nglish common law will find this 
an absorbing book. 

F.A.R. 
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Canada’s Mazo de la Roche, creator of 
the wonderful Whiteoak family of Jalna, 
now tells the story of her own life. Its 
joys and sorrows, failures and successes 
come alive under the delightfully magic 
pen that continues to win the author 
such world-wide acclaim. 


Al all booksellers $5.00 
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Size 9” x 11%” Price $3.25 
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by 


John Farthing 


Mr. William Arthur Deacon of the Globe and Mail says as follows: 
“This book is a work of highest significance; its message is of concern 
to all Canadians.”’ Further quote: “Canada mightily needs Freedom Wears 
a Crown. Nobody else in these years of drifting has gone to the roots of 
so many of our fundamental problems as a people. John Farthing was a 
prophet, gifted with a powerful, analytic mind. His treatise will have 


impact for decades to come.” Price $3.50 
BRITISH BOOK SERVICE (CANADA) LIMITED 
1068 Broadview Ave. Toronto 6 
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3 Wortley Montagu 


Robert Halshand. The fascinating 
; exceptional woman who 


story of an 
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¢ $5.50 
Montrose 
! Buchar \ new edition, it the 
indy World’s Classics format, of 
Buchan’s masterly biography. Illus- 
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G. K. Chesterton: An 
Anthology 


Canada in World Affairs 


W.E.C. Harri has written Volume 
VI in this series, dealing with Cana- 
ja’s role in international affairs during 
1949 and 1950. $4.00 


The Boatman 


Jay Macpherson. A remarkable first 
book of poems by one of Canada’s 
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Befriending Genius 


Gertrude Stein: Her Life And Work — 
by Elizabeth Sprigge — pp. 265, index, 
good illustrations. — Hamish Hamilton — 


$5. 


THE JEWISH-American woman who in 
1903 chose Paris as her hometown be- 
cause Paris was where the twentieth cen- 
tury was, had had an ambition from 
childhood to become historical. Though 
her progress towards this goal was by 
oblique crab-like motions, long before her 
death in 1946 Gertrude Stein had passed 
through history into legend. 

Gertrude’s education, extraordinarily lib- 
eral for her sex and time, had included 
wealthy bourgeois years in Vienna and 
Paris, Bohemian years in California, 
proper American years at Radcliffe, and 
such unexpected items as the study of 
medicine during Sir William Osler’s reign 
at Johns Hopkins. With financial inde- 
pendence and a talent for befriending 
genius, she spent the rest of her oddly for- 
tunate and happy life in an attempt to 
create, and to understand how her contem- 
poraries were creating, the present. 

This delectable biography itself recreates 
a monumental personality in its true 
milieu. Gertrude Stein was serenely satis- 
fied that her epitaph should be a contra- 
puntal arrangement of words. Who can 
either deny or forget that “a rose is a rose 
is a rose is a rose”? M.A.H. 


A Sleeper? 


The Comforters, by Muriel Spark—pp. 
233—Macmillan—$2.75. 


THIS BRILLIANTLY amusing novel is the 
first essay in this form of a writer who 
has won her reputation as an editor and 


critic. She brings off, most successfully, 


that difficult creation, an eccentric story, 
about an authoress who has a delusion 
that she is herself a character in a novel 
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| by WALTER LORD 
| $4.75 


In DAY OF INFAMY, Wal- 
ter Lord traces in brilliant de- 
tail the human drama of the 
bombing of Pearl Harbour; 
the spies behind it, the crews 
on the stricken warships, and 
above all the courage with 
which the individuals on the 
Island responded to the at- 
tack. 

Destined to become one of 


the most important and _ last- 
ing books of our time. 
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|| by DIANA BARRYMORE 
& GEROLD FRANK 


$4.75 


Gerold Frank excels in his 
latest collaboration the true, 
and deeply moving story of 
Diana Barrymore, a girl whose 
name is magic but whose 
heritage was burden too 
great for her te bear. 
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Gertrude Stein: Into legend. 

by somebody else (but who? that is part 
of the discomfort of her situation). She 
is surrounded by a collection of oddities, 
including the female warden of a Catholic 
retreat-house, whose inward and invisible 
uncanniness is outwardly and _ visibly 
symbolized by a bosom so large that it 
would cause comment even in an Italian 
movie; her lover’s grandmother is a gypsy 
diamond-smuggler. 

The story moves rapidly, and the writ- 
ing is economical, so that the reader must 
take breath, now and then, to assimilate all 
that he has been told. Here is a novel 
which deserves to be what the book-trade 
calls “a sleeper”’—meaning a book which 
becomes widely popular without the fan- 
fare of best-seller promotion. B.E.N. 













Voice of France 


Modern French Stories, edited by John 
Lehmann—pp. 204—British Books—$3.25 


IN HIS INTRODUCTION John Lehmann, who 
chose the eighteen French short stories in 
this collection, says that when he announc- 
ed his intention of doing so his French 
friends considered it a forlorn enterprise. 
No French writers of importance today, 
they said, wrote short stories. But Mr. 
Lehmann has confuted them with an ex- 
cellent anthology of work written during 
the past twenty-five years, and most of it 
since the war. 

It includes some of the most distinguish- 
ed names in French literature today—An- 
dre Chamson, Julian Green, Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Jean Prevost and Marcel Aime, to 
name a few. The range of subject and 
treatment is wide, and the translations, 
particularly those by J. Maclaren-Ross and 
Jean Stewart, are tactful. There is noth- 
ing here to challenge the best work being 
done in this medium in English, but the 
level is high. S.M. 
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MISSION COMPLETED 







By Air Chief Marshal Sir Basil 
Embry. Autobiography of a dar- 
ing airman, who became Com- 








mander-in-Chief, Allied Air 
Forces, Central Europe. A vigor- 
ous book. $5.00. 


































I FOUND CANADA 
ABROAD 


By Robert Moon, author of This 
is Saskatchewan. An unusual and 
informative book on Canadians 











abroad: in the diplomatic service, 
business, the armed forces, the 
arts. Illustrated. $4.00. 
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By Marcel Jullian. 


FIDELITY 





The full story 
of the war’s most secret ship. 
H.MLS. Fidelity, formerly French, } 
became part of the British navy } 
when France capitulated. $3.50. } 
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“A powerful novel... the work 
of a writer of rapidly maturing 
powers who can blend irony 
and compassion to produce an 
astonishing resemblance to life 
... Very few people have been 
able to get Belfast into cold 


print, but he has caught its very 


tone and_ breath’ — Montreal 
Star. 
THE FEAST OF 
LUPERCAL 


by 
Brian Moore 


author of Judith Hearne 


Few living novelists could 
come close to depicting the story 
of Dev and Una as Brian Moore 
has done it with burning sin- 
cerity, tenderness and magnifi- 
cent compassion.” 

—Windsor Daily Star 


$4.00 
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Second Success 


The Feast of Lupercal, by Brian Moore— 
pp. 246—Little, Brown—$4. 


THIS BRILLIANT and sensitive novel gives 
us a soul-chilling peep into the workings 
of Saint Michan’s College, a school for 
boys in Northern Ireland which provides 
efficient education by a system of severity, 
spying and clerical terrorism. In this grim, 
smelly hell Diarmuid Devine teaches Eng- 
lish; he falls in love with a nice girl whom 
he supposes, because she is a Protestant, 
to be more experienced than she is. Their 
mutual innocence and timidity prevents 
real sympathy between them, and the affair 
goes on the rocks. When the story gets 
around St. Michan’s he suffers both the 
misfortunes of the libertine, and the un- 
successful lover, though he _ deserves 
neither fate. 

This far from cheery tale is by no 
means as depressing as it sounds in syn- 
opsis, for the writer brings to it the com- 
passion and that sense of a fairer world 
beyond the one which he is describing, 
which gave distinction to his Judith 
Hearne. Warmly recommended. 

B. E. N. 


Pen in Hand 


Principles and Persuasions, by Anthony 
West—pp. 245—Longmans Green—$5.25. 


ANTHONY WEST brings to the task of book- 
reviewing not only his great talents but a 
quantity of inherited and early-acquired 
information which calls forth envy and as- 
tonishment. He was born, so to speak, with 
a pen in his hand, and his early years were 
spent among literary people of importance 
who knew all the other literary people of 
importance. Consequently he is sometimes 
able to illuminate a dark corner of a 
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Brian Moore: A smelly hell. 


writer’s work which is otherwise murky 
and misleading,@and to redress balances 
which have become sadly disarranged. 
He is at his best in dealing with con- 
temporary work; in considering writers of 
the past he is perhaps a little too apt to 
flog them for not being writers of the 
present. But his criticism is always fresh 
and enlivening; when we disagree with 
him it is a purgative and refreshing ex- 
perience. He is one of the ablest critics 
of the day. and it is a pleasure to have 
this collection of his New Yorker articles. 


S.M. 


Sock With Wet Sand 


The Road to Miltown or, Under the 
Spreading Atrophy, By S. J. Perelman— 
pp. 173—Simon & Schuster—$3.95. 


HERE ARE thirty-four outbursts of Perel- 
mania, all but three of which have ap- 
peared in The New Yorker. They improve 
upon re-reading, for the writer’s special 
blend of what the professors of rhetoric 
call “paronomasia and incongruous vocab- 
ulary” does not yield up all its secrets at 
a single sitting. Beneath the p. & i.v. the 
approach is less humorous than satirical; 
like so many first-rate funnymen Mr. 
Perelman is sore about a lot of things in 
the modern world and there are times 
when his jester’s bladder has a wallop like 
a sock filled with wet sand. 

Particularly good is the series called 
“Cloudland Revisited”, in which he re- 
ports on ten movies, dear to his youth, 
which he has resurrected in the film- 
morgue of the Museum of Modern Art; 
here middle-age looks at its past self, and 
shudders. And the piece about Groucho 
Marx, entitled “I’ll Always Call You 
Schnorrer, My African Explorer” suggests 
that, if thié is Mr. Perelman’s friendship, 
his enmity’ would be a deeply chastening 
force. B.E.N. 
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Shadow Jungle 


Lootville, by Benedict and Nancy Freed- 
man—pp. 320—McLeod—$4.50. 


TOUGH AND melodramatic though this tale 
of the television jungle appears to a super- 
ficial glance, it is in reality a sentimental 
tale on a familiar pattern. 

Pete Munger is head camera man on the 
Zane Cochrane Show, and in his world 
that is high success; but Cochrane is a 
neurotic comedian who cannot live with- 
out courtiers and yes-men, and Munger is 
expected to join their number. He becomes 
the victim of his success, chained to his 
job, to his expensive house, to all the do- 
mestic commitments which go with his 
way of living. 

The novel has much that is unpleasant 
to say about the world of television, and 
gives an intimate account of its workings; 
it does not appear to be a world for the 
calm, the reflective or the spiritual. 

B. E. N. 


No Rubbish 


The Canadian Collector, by Gerald Stevens 
—pp. 100 and many illustrations—Ryer- 
son—$10. 


THE APPEARANCE of such a book as this is 
another welcome sign that real Canadiana 
is at last being distinguished from the rub- 
bish which for so many years masqueraded 
under that name. The writer is one of the 
leading authorities on Canadian glass, pot- 
tery, furniture and firearms; although this 
book is brief it is full of factual informa- 
tion, including useful lists of Canadian 
manufacturers and cabinet-makers whose 
work is worthy of a collector’s attention. 
The illustrations are excellent, and those 
of Staffordshire china ornamented with 
Canadian views will come as a surprise to 
all but the most knowledgeable collectors. 
A thoughtful introductory essay is con- 
tributed by F. St. George Spendlove of 
the Royal Ontario Museum. S. M. 
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A LUCKY NUMBER 
If you've ever tried smuggling bargains across the border, 
youll especially enjoy this hilarious account of a Windsor 
woman who finds smuggling is a challenge she can’t 
resist. $4.25. 


By Vera Henry 


LOVERS AND STRANGERS 


Toronto is the setting for this moving love story of two 


By Joyce Marshall 


people in bondage to each other almost by accident. $4.00. 


SPINNING IN CANADA By Bob Turnbull 
For fishermen—This fascinating book tells all there is to 
know about the delicate, lively art of spinning. $2.75. 


SHADOW OF THE MOON By M. M. Kaye 
This powerful novel recalls vividly the explosive events 
which took place in India at the time of the Indian Mutiny. 
$4.25. 


THE BLACK OBELISK 


The author of “All Quiet On The Western Front” has 
created here a novel rich in comedy—yet full of tender 
insight into the condition of man. Setting is Germany 
after World War I. $5.25. 


By Erich Maria Remarque 


Available at book 
and department stores 


ys ONGMANS GREEN & COMPANY 


—_ 20 Cranfield Road « Toronto, Ontario 








Rothesay Lollegiate 


FOUNDED 1877 





An Old New Brunswick School 
for Boys aged 10 to 18 









Rothesay is an Independent Board- 
ing School whose purpose is to offer 
a liberal education for able boys. 
For this it possesses all the neces- 
sary facilities in Buildings and 
Grounds, together with a strong 
Staff, small Classes. Athletics, Cadet 
Corps, ete. 










Information on Scholarships and 
Bursaries available on request. 
Moderate fees. For prospectus 
please write: 











The Headmaster, 
C. H. Bonnycastle, B.A., LL.D. 






ROTHESAY, N. B. 








Ask your investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG 
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| Gold & Dross 





Capital for expansion—The new age of 
base metals—-Canada bonds— Mutual 





fund companies 


MacLeod-Cockshutt 


How does MacLeod-Cockshutt look to you 
at these prices?—J.B., Hamilton, Ont. 


MacLeod-Cockshutt cannot be said to be 
excessively appraised in relation to intrin- 
sic value. Selling at slightly more than $1 
a share, the company has net liquid assets 
of $2 million-plus or about 70 cents a 
share on the outstanding 2.9 million 
shares. It earned 14.4 cents a share in 1956 
from operation of its Long Lac gold prop- 
erty, and finished the period with three 
years’ ore in reserve. It treated some 600.- 
000 tons of ore, enjoying the exceptionally 
low cost of $2.97 per ton versus $3.10 a 
ton in 1955. Bullion output was $3.68 a 
ton. 

Ore reserves average grade is only 
0.131 oz. gold per ton but diamond drill- 
ing below the 11th level has outlined bet- 
ter than average grade. Mining of this ore 
will require shaft-deepening. 

It is difficult to muster much enthusiasm 
for the company’s gold prospects but the 
indicated earnings from these along with 
working capital make the intrinsic value 
closely related to the stock price. And 
something has to be allowed for the 
chance, however remote, of conditions im- 
proving for the gold mines and of the 
company encountering additions to ore re- 
serves or of using some of its capital for 
outside exploration with good results. The 
latter aspect of mining-company activity 
has produced some of the biggest winners 
in Canadian mining. 


Mutual Funds 


Would you care to comment on the dif- 
ference in rate of increase of net assets 
of mutual fund companies? Also the fact 
that one company in this field last year 
eliminated three common stocks and re- 
duced 17, while another company in- 
creased its holdings of 28 common stocks? 


— M. F., Cochrane, Ont. 


There would not be any stock market if 
there were no differences of opinion as 
to the stock values. As with individuals, 
so it is with managements of mutual 
funds, and the shareholder of this kind 
of company is probably well advised not 
to concern himself too greatly with in- 


-The outlook for cement. 


dividual transactions of his company. 
What counts is its overall results and 
these organizations have had considerable 
success in selecting and retaining sound 
investment and growth securities. 

Mutual-fund companies are the answer 
to the problem of many investors. They 
hire experienced analysts to shape their 
investment policies. This type of manage- 
ment costs money, but where can you get 
expert knowledge free? 


Canada Cement 


What is the “apparent” weakness in Can- 
ada Cement stock, which has outlasted 
reasonable limits? If this company cannot 
get into healthier financial and economic 
position working “around the clock” on 
the huge St. Lawrence canal and power 
project, ever-increasing highway mileage, 
etc. and cannot increase dividend pay- 
ments, what is the prospect when the St. 
Lawrence Seaway job comes to an end, 
with no more millions of barrels of ce- 
ment to supply? What is the sense in 
spending millions of dollars on plant en- 
largement or new plants with the prospect 
of greatly decreased output of cement? It 
H.G., Ottawa. 





just doesn’t make sense. 


You have probably noted with satisfac- 
tion the recent strength in Canada Ce- 
ment stock, which has come up to $30 
from a low of $24 this year, although 
it is still $7 below its high for 1956. The 
stocks pays $1 a share per year and earn- 
ed $2.62 a share in the year ended Nov. 
30, 1956, against $2.76 the previous year. 

While the company is, as you point out, 
profiting from the St. Lawrence canal 
job, two factors for which it is not re- 
sponsible have cast some shadow over its 
prospects and reflect in the stock decline 
which “outlasted reasonable limits” be- 
fore a partial recovery set in. These ad- 
verse factors are the new cement-manu- 
facturing facilities which have been cre- 
ated in the wake of several years of 
booming sales, and some decline in resi- 
dential construction—and of accompany- 
ing cement-using projects like roads and 
sidewalks. The outlook is, however, bright 
for highway construction. 

It is doubtful if anyone was more 
aware of the trend of developments in the 
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industry than officials of Canada Cement 
and more vocal in pointing out this trend 
to shareholders. The mer in charge of 
the company’s fortunes are highly trained 
and experienced and have been with the 
company for many years. We should 
imagine the company’s management team 
is the envy of many top industries in 
Canada. 

It can be assumed that you are a stock- 
holder and perhaps the whole enterprise 
has taken on a rosier hue for you since 
the stock has recovered. 

There ought to be a law against bad 
news in the stock market. 


Le Moyne Ungava 


Could you give details as to the division 
of interest in the Le Moyne project in 
Ungava? — B. H., Winnipeg. 


Le Moyne Ungava Mines has outstanding 
1,900,000 shares and is receiving finan- 
ces from American Smelting & Refining, 
which will be entitled to 63% of any pro- 
fits. Thus 37% of the profits would be 
divisible among the original financing 
group: 10% to Lake Shore Mines, 7.5% 
to Malartic Goldfields, 5% to Sylvanite, 
5% to Delnite, 5% to Lamaque-Teck- 
Hughes and 2.5% to Ore & Chemical Co., 
balance to the vendors. 


Canada Bonds 


1 have approximately $75,000 Govern- 
ment of Canada bonds which are worth 
$70,000. With the market as active as it 
has been and the business outlook fairly 
optimistic, I would appreciate vour advis- 
ing me whether you would concur in my 
thinking to dispose of these bonds and 
take my loss, and then convert this money 
into high-grade common _ stocks and 
bonds, which would show appreciation 
over the next two years to make up the 
loss which I would take at the present 
time. Also to show a profit since the divi- 
dends of the common stock and the inter- 
est rate of the bonds in the interim period 
would be greater than the interest now 
being paid on the government bonds. 
What type of common stocks and bonds 
would you recommend?—O.W.A., Win- 
nipeg. 


The worth of any advice will depend 
on your own circumstances. If the $75,000 
comprised your entire assets, you might 
retain one third government bonds and 
switch $25,000 each into industrial bonds 
and preferred and common stocks. If 
$75,000 is a surplus to, say, $50,000 real 
estate or other relatively “safe” invest- 
ments, you could put the entire amount 
into preferred and common stocks. 

As to a choice of investment vehicles: 
The yield to be obtained on industrial 
bonds is fairly indicative of their cate- 
gory. As a rule of thumb, you might de- 
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SREGINA =e WINNIPEG 


A Continent-Wide Investment Service 


Through our offices across Canada from Halifax to 
Victoria and our branches in New York and Chicago 
we are in touch with financial markets and business 
conditions in Canada and the United States. Current 
information on British and Continental markets is 
received through our office in London, England. 

A private wire system linking our major Canadian and 
American offices enables information to be received 

1 


and despatched promptly across the continent. 


Your enquiries concerning investment matters are 


welcome; we invite you to consult us. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax Saint John 


Quebec London, Ont. Hamilton Ottawa Kitchener Regina 
Edmonton Calgary Victoria London, Eng. Chicago New York 
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ROYALITE THE ROYAL BANK 


OIL COMPANY, 


ROVALITE 


LIMITED 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
NO. 74 





NOTICE is hereby given that a PD. 
Dividend of Six and_ one-half Notice is hereby given that 
cents per share has been de- a dividend at the rate of fifty 
clared on the outstanding Com- cents per share upon the paid- 
mon shares of the Company, up capital stock of this bank 
payable June Ist, 1957, to share- has been declared for the cur- 
holders of record at the close of rent quarter and will be pay- 
business on May 17th. 1957. able at the bank and its 


branches on and after Satur- 
By Order of the Board 


day, the 1st day of June, 1957 
K. S. C. MULHALL. to shareholders of record at the 
Secretary Treasurer close of business on the 30th 
Cal Aiieeene : day of April, 1957. 
algary, Albert 
April 30th, 1957 





By Order of the Board. 
K. M. SEDGEWICK, 
General Manager. 





33 Montreal, Que., April 16, 1957. 
e * 


cide not to buy anything yielding more 
than 512%. And don’t buy anything at 
a premium; you have to pay income tax 
on the coupon rate and cannot make a 
deduction for writing off a premium. But, 
on the other hand, appreciation to parity 
of a bond selling at a discount is not tax- 
able. 

Preferred stocks can be bought to yield 
5% to 6%, there again the yield roughly 
determining the investment category of 
the stock. You might adopt a 5 3/4% 
yield as the maximum you will take, in 
other words decide anything over this 
yield is too risky. And don’t forget that, 
as with common stocks, you get an in- 
come tax credit of 20% of the dividends 
received on preferred stocks. 

You could divide your common stocks 
into the following classes in roughly equal 
amounts: metals, forest industries, manu- 
facturing, petroleum, pipelines, utilities, 
merchandising. You should look care- 
fully at the following stocks which repre- 
sent these fields: International Nickel, 
Aluminium Ltd., Powell River, MacMil- 
lan and Bloedel, Steel Company of Can- 
ada, Canadian Vickers, Imperial Oil, 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Bell Telephone, 
Canadian Pacific, Laura Secord, Loblaws. 

These comments should provide a point 
of departure for a selection of invest- 
ments. 


Steel of Canada 


I wonder if you would be kind enough to 
review the prospects of Steel of Canada 
stock for an old and trusting reader? — 


B. A., Halifax. 


Steel of Canada is a situation that makes 
it difficult for the analyst to restrain his 
enthusiasm. The Bank of Nova Scotia 
foresees the possibility of Canada’s basic 
Steel industry, which in 1956 produced 
5.3 million ingot tons, increasing to as 
much as 14 million tons a year in the 


next quarter century with a new invest- 
ment cost of some $12 billions. 

A second note of optimism is provided 
by the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects. Virtually every one 
who appeared before it envisioned an im- 
pressive rate of growth for the Canadian 
economy, to which no material is more 
basic than steel. 

Stelco officials admit that if the com- 
pany is to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of the country it, like many others, 
will continue to face large capital expendi- 
tures for additional plant. 

Thus, apart from the dividends and 
earnings inherent in the shares, there is 
the added possibility of profitable stock- 
subscription rights to shareholders or an 
increase in equity by reason of financing 
out of earnings or from _ borrowings. 
Either way, the shareholder wins. 

Stelco in 1956 produced more than 2.3 
million ingot tons and additionally pro- 
fited by the improvement in product 
value as a result of secondary-manufac- 
turing operations. This phase of the com- 
pany’s activity embraces upwards of 8,- 
000 products and lends to income a sta- 
bility not generally associated with basic 
steel, regarded until recent years as a 
feast-or-famine industry. Investors are, 
however, realizing that steel not only 
grows with the economy but the scope 
of its capital outlays contributes im- 
portantly to the growth. 

Although nothing is perfect, investors 
considering high class growth situations 
invariably strain at swallowing a 3% 
yield on their money. That’s about what 
Stelco returns at recent prices, based on 
dividends of $1.90 a year. Net earnings 
in 1956 were $5.91 a share on 4,318,825 
shares versus $6.47 on 3,701,850 shares 
outstanding in 1955 (5.05 on same basis 
as 1956). The increased number of shares 
reflects subscription rights to sharehold- 
ers in 1956, which yielded some $28.5 





millions required for expansion. The 
shareholder who sold his rights got some 
non-taxable income to increase his yield. 

Among undertakings of the company 
which are prominent are a new blooming 
mill at Hamilton, participation in iron- 
ore developments and an interest in Wel- 
land Tubes Ltd. The new blooming mill 
infers an eventual increase in ingot capa- 
city. The ore projects assure the com- 
pany of economical raw material for its 
blast furnaces. Welland Tubes (operated 
and partly owned by Page-Hersey) will 
provide an important outlet for Stelco’s 
skelp, or plate for pipe. 

Stelco has more than 14,000 share- 
holders. Thus the stock price reflects a 
representative notion of values and is not 
dependent on the support of any isolated 
group. 


Gulch Mines 


I have Gulch Mines Ltd. which cost an 
average of 60 cents a share. Would you 
advise holding or endeavoring to sell? — 
A. W., Cornwall, Ont. 


Gulch should be retained only if you can 
afford to play a long shot. You, of course 
know of the company’s suspension of 
work at Lake Athabasca in Northern 
Saskatchewan. This leaves it with $180,- 
000 in cash, plus whatever it realizes from 
the sale of supplies and equipment. The 
company plans a search for new mining 
properties and success in this field re- 
quires more luck all the time. 
Prospecting has changed since gold got 
out of favor. In the days of gold, small 
deposits might be found and proved eco- 
nomic. But today we are living in a pros- 
pecting age of base metals, or uranium, 
nickel, iron. This type of operation aims 
for big production and takes enormous 
money as evidenced by the fact that the 
Ungava nickel territory this summer will 
get a $10-million combing. Big interna- 
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A gift-boxed, miniature hat comes with it... 
who issued the certificate and selects his hat. If he’s out of town, send 
a Stetson National Gift Certificate—redeemable at any Stetson 
Dealer’s. Note to fathers: see Stetson Straws—like the ‘Globe Trotter” 
illustrated here—in 1957’s smart new styles and colours. 


Stetson Straws are priced from $5.00 


STETSON HATS 


make FATHER’S DAY gay 


. With a Stetson Git Cutificati, 


father goes to the Dealer 
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tional organizations can pour millions in- 
to property inspection, thus pre-empting 
the best ground and leaving the poorer 
pickings to the less well-heeled com- 
panies. 


In Brief 


Should I sell my Massey-Harris now, 
which cost me $8.50 a share? What are 
chances of appreciation? Also what about 
Canadian Breweries purchased at 29, now 
about 233/4? And _ Toronto-Dominion 
Bank purchased at $48, now $43 and no 
action? Royal Bank, on the other hand, 
has appreciated. — B. J., Peterborough, 
Ont. 


Your letter affords an opportunity to re- 
mind subscribers to confine their queries 
to one company or subject. It is, however, 
possible to give you a collective answer 
and that is that the speculative investor 
or business man could well afford to stay 
with Massey-Harris and Canadian Brew- 
eries as well as Canadian bank stocks. 
With regard to the performance of one 
stock against a similar one, you might 
note that stock prices do not necessarily 
move at the same rate for an entire group. 


Would you consider Bethlehem Copper a 
good buy at $2?—R.H., Vancouver. 


While conceding the possibility of a re- 
covery in the price of copper, which 
might engender some speculative interest, 
it is difficult to muster much enthusiasm 
for the group at this time. This comment 
is especially applicable to new and un- 
tried copper projects, brought into being 
as a result of the flush prices which pre- 
vailed for copper prior to the law of sup- 
ply and demand’s knocking it down 18 
cents to 32 cents. Economic chickens 
have a way of coming home to roost. 


What is the likely future of Trans-Prairie 
Pipe Line? Will it rise like Interprovincial 
or Trans Mountain? — M. F., London, 
Ont. 


While there are possibilities inherent in 
pipe line systems, they should be ap- 
proached with increasing caution. Inter- 
provincial and Trans Mountain were early 
birds in the oil-transportation game and 
their equity securities were sold at cor- 
respondingly low prices. Thus the buyer 
had more chances than are attached to 
Johnny-come-lately equities in this field, 
which issuing corporations have been able 
to put higher price tags on as a result of 
successes like Interprovincial and Trans 
Mountain. 


I would appreciate your opinion on Peace 
River Gas.—A.P., Toronto. 


There are elements of speculative attrac- 
tion in this situation but future possibili- 
ties appear to be fairly adequately dis- 
counted on the stock market. 











On April 25th, 1957, a quarterly 
dividend of sixty-seven and one-half 
cents per share in U.S. currency was 
declared on the no par value shares RPE ERS EF 
of this Company (present capitaliza- 
tion prior to the three-for-one sub- 
division effective May 4th, 1957) 
payable June 5th, 1957 to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business May 3rd, 1957. 


Montreal JAMES A. DULLEA, 
April 25, 1957 Secretary. 





The Canadian Bank of Commeree 
offering of 


Additional Capital Stock 


Shareholders of record February 15, 1957 received rights to 
subscribe for one new share at $30 per share for each five shares 
held. New shares may be paid for in full, or in ten monthly instal- 
ments of $3.00 each per share commencing May 17, 1957. 


We recommend The Canadian Bank of Commerce shares for 
investment. 


If you are a shareholder of the Bank, we offer our facilities for 
you to exercise your Rights . . . pure ‘hase additional Rights or 


Shares . . . or sell all or part of your Rights. 


If you are not a shareholder but wish to pure *hase shares of 
the Bank we will gladly tell you the most advantageous way to 
buy . . . execute your pure chase orders . . . and look after the 
subscription details for you. Come in to our nearest office . . . 
write or telephone us. 


A.E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
WINNIPEG CALGARY LONDON HAMILTON OTTAWA KITCHENER ST. CATHARINES 
OWEN SOUND QUEBEC BOSTON, MASS. 
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If you are short-handed in your Advertising 
Department, here is an “extension” service which 
can be particularly helpful in these busy times. 
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A Complete Advertising - Printing Service 
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Saturday Night 


covers the broad field of the 
modern Canadian business and 
professional man’s interests, both 
in economics and in _ national 


and international affairs. 


Read Saturday Night regularly 


for such informative features as 


Gold and Dross 


(for the latest in mining and 


market reports) 


e 
Taxes 
(for taxation and __ business 
advice) 
Insurance 


(for help in solving personal and 


business insurance problems) 


Who’s Who 
in Business 


(for interesting glimpses into the 
lives and personalities of Ca- 


nada's business leaders.) 


Saturday Night 


Dedicated to the specialized job 
of reporting Canada’s business 


and contemporary affairs. 


On Sale Every Second 
Thursday 


20 CENTS A COPY 





Your Taxes 


by Garfield P. Smith, CA 


Bond Discount 


If bonds are purchased at a discount, will 
such discount be brought into income 
when the bonds are redeemed?—R. B. W. 
Toronto. 

Ordinarily, no tax liability will arise from 
the purchase of bonds at a discount, nor 
from the redemption of bonds at a pre- 
mium. Bond interest, of course, must be 
included in income. 

There are some instances where the 
discount or premium will give rise to tax- 
able income. For example, on the dis- 
posal of bonds, a dealer in securities will 
be taxed on amounts realized in excess 
of his cost price. 


House Repairs 


Am I entitled to a deduction from Fed- 
eral Income Taxes or from Municipal Pro- 
perty Taxes in respect of repairs to, or 
capital expenditures on my residence, no 
part of which is rented?—J. N., West- 
mount, Que. 


Repairs and additions to your home 
are personal expenditures and, as_ such, 
no deductions may be made either from 
your income or from your tax for Fed- 
eral tax purposes. 

Whether or not a deduction may be 
made from Municipal Property Taxes 
would depend on the by-laws of the mu- 
nicipality in which you reside. Municipal 
by-laws vary considerably across _ the 
country, and it is not within the scope 
of this column to deal with such matters. 


Bad Debts 


Last year, I purchased a small manufac- 
turing business. One of the assets con- 
sisted of accounts receivable which were 
taken over for approximately $9,000 
after the deduction of a bad debt reserve 
of $1,000. As I subsequently collected 
all the accounts in full, am I required 
to include the amount of $1,000 in in- 
come? — L. B. C., Hamilton, Ont. 


Unless you have made an election 
with the vendor in prescribed form, the 
amount will not be required to be in- 
cluded in your income for the year. 

Additional results caused by the elec- 
tion, which would not otherwise apply, 
are as follows: 

1. If any of the accounts taken over 
had become bad during the years, a 


deduction could be made in respect of 
such accounts. 

2. A bad debt reserve could be de- 
ducted for accounts still outstanding, 
and doubtful at the year-end. 


3. Accounts collected which had been 
previously written off by the vendor 
would be required to be included in 
income. 


Patronage Dividends 


Is it necessary to include patronage 
dividends received ii computing income? 
— H. R. G., Winnipeg. 


Patronage dividends received are re- 
quired to be included in income where 
the original cost was deducted in com- 
puting income. 

Thus, if you as an individual were 
a member of a co-operative hospital plan, 
you would not be taxed on patronage 
dividends received under such a plan. 
On the other hand, if you were operat- 
ing a business, and you purchased mer- 
chandise from a co-operative supplier, 
patronage dividends received would be 
included in income. 


Interest and Dividends 


Are there some special tax considerations 
in respect of investment income?—R.S., 
Kingston, Ontario. 


Yes. There is a surtax of 4% which must 
be paid in addition to the tax otherwise 
payable. The amount on which surtax is 
calculated is obtained by deducting from 
your total income the following amounts: 
(a) earned income; (b) donations; (c) 
medical expenses; and (d) the greater of 
your personal exemptions or $2,400. 

If the investment income includes divi- 
dends from taxable Canadian corporations, 
the surtax is more than offset by the de- 
duction from tax of 20% of the dividend 
income. 

If the investment income includes divi- 
dends from corporations with mineral pro- 
fits then a deduction may be made from 
income ranging from 10% to 20% de- 
pending on the extent of the mineral 
profits and whether or not the corporation 
carried on business in Canada. 

Neither of the above deductions may be 
made in respect of interest, and the impact 
of the tax differential can be seen in the 
following example: 

A married man, with three children in 
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receipt of family allowance, had income in 
1956 in the amount of $16,000 consist- 
ing solely of (a) interest, or (b) dividends 
from a Canadian mining company. 

(a) (b) 

Int. Div. 
Total Income Rec’d. $16,000 $16,000 
Less: Depletion 











allowance 20% ........ 3,200 
Net Income ........... .... £6000 12,800 
Less: Personal 

Exemptions. ..;.......:... 2.450 2,450 
Taxable Income ............ 13.550 10,350 














Income, Old Age Secur- 


ity and Surtax .......... 3,851 2,589 
Less: Dividend Tax 
Credit 20%, $12,800 2.560 








Tax Payable 335) * 60 











* The dividend tax credit may not reduce 
the Old Age Security tax, which in this 
case is $60. 


Capital Cost 


I intend to construct a factory building, 
the cost of which, exclusive of land, will 
be $500,000. 7f I am able to obtain a 
government grant of $100,000 to assist 
in the construction of the building, on 
what amount may I claim capital cost 
allowance? — R. A. V., Toronto. 


The amount on which capital cost al- 
lowance may be claimed is the net cost 
after deducting the amount of the gov- 
ernment grant, which in your case 
would be $400,000. 


Authors 


I have just completed writing a_ book, 
which I intend to sell outright. Will I 
he required to pay tax on the amount 
thus received? —E.J.L., Hamilton, Ont. 


If the book you have written is an iso- 
lated work, the proceeds of the sale 
might be considered as a capital re- 
ceipt and therefore not subject to tax. 
On the other hand, if you were a writer 
by profession, the sale would result in 
income for tax purposes. 

Where an amount is required to be 
brought into income as the result of such 
sale, some relief is afforded if the 
period during which the work was writ- 
ten exceeded 12 months. 

If the period exceeded 12 months, but 
did not exceed two years, then one-half 
of the amount may be included in each 
of: (1) the year of receipt, and (2) the 
immediately preceeding year. 

If the period exceeded two years, then 
One-third of the amount may be in- 
cluded in each of: (1) the year of re- 
ceipt, (2) the immediately preceeding 
year. 

A few simple calculations will deter- 
mine the more advantageous method of 
computing the tax applicable. 








Foreign Policy and Elections 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


the national soul as well as for specific 
policies affecting our attitudes and our 
resources. 

It might be argued, for example, that 
our role in the United Nations on the 
whole tends to be erratic—brilliant forays 
such as the inspired fashioning of the 
UN Emergency Force offset a chronically 
lukewarm approach to many of the 
serious but less dramatic activities of the 
Organization, particularly in the field of 
international legal and social develop- 
ment. 

The standing of the legal services avail- 
able to the Canadian delegation or in- 
deed to the Department as a whole has 
been less than satisfactory since John 
Read’s day, when he left in 1948-49 to be- 
come one of the ablest members of the 
International Court of Justice. In UN 
Technical Assistance grants we do more 
than our money share in proportion to 
some other states but a good deal less 
than our national income would warrant. 
We complain too often about the number 
of UN-sponsored meetings and conferences 
and doubtless are understaffed for their 
preparation particularly in the non-po- 
litical fields. And we use our federal 
system to justify not participating more 
actively in some UN programs such as 
Human Rights when our reasons will stand 
little juridical or practical examination. 
Hence, where the quality of the debate 
involves a social sense and an intellectual 
appreciation, perhaps the CCF could do a 
public service in expounding the issues. 

NATO offers another arena. This time 
the Conservatives seem to have the com- 
petence to define the dilemma and the 
contest. What, for instance, is the rationale 
of our apportionment of troops and planes 
in Europe as compared with continental 
defence in our own Arctic and sub-Arctic 
areas or the erection of missile and air 
defences about our principal cities? Are 
we really serious about the “Atlantic 
Community” or are Canada’s frequent pre- 
tensions, as a principal author of article 
2 of the North Atlantic Treaty. a kind of 
narcissism which yields neurotic satisfac- 
tion without changing the direction of 
thought or policy? We really know we 
would not join today in a detailed At- 
lantic-European movement that would 
bind Canada to the NATO family even 
closer; and we know also that NATO is 
in trouble not merely because of the fright- 
ful logic of defending Europe as the first 
line of nuclear protection for North Am- 
erica but also that, as with all alliances, 
even one as unique in its machinery as 
this one, NATO may pass away as fear 
recedes and the power balances some day 
assume new variations. 

Furthermore, the Conservatives might 






explore the adequate utilization of our 
resources for defence. Are we rich and 
big enough to afford a major effort in the 
air as well as with ground forces? We 
seemed not to have been rich enough to 
have carried the cost of the DEW line 
without United States assistance. What do 
we really know about the validity of the 
recent assaults upon our defence policies 
that have come from General Simmonds 
and General Macklin, where the charge is 
made that we have sacrificed our proper 
development of conventional arms to the 
strategic and massive retaliation concepts 
of the United States. 

The Tories have made a point of be- 
ing the custodians of logistic understand- 
ing on the Opposition benches and it 
would seem strange that they could not 
perform on the hustings with sharpened 
issues that would have significance for the 
voter and not merely words of dubious 
immortality resting in Hansard. 

The Commonwealth and the United 
States present two other areas crying for 
public examination, where there may be a 
real cleavage between Liberals, Conserva- 
tives and the CCF. 

The present Government is the heir to 
a long tradition of Commonwealth policies 
designed to preserve the symbol but in- 
different to substance, indeed arguing that 
too much substance might destroy the 
symbol itself. How tenable is this propos- 
ition today? My personal belief tends to 
support the general Canadian approach to- 
wards the evolution of the Commonwealth 
during the past two generations. I tend to 
accept Canada’s support for the General 
Agreement on tariffs and Trade as a sound 
justification for modifying the older gains 
under the Ottawa Agreements. But that 
does not mean that other aspects of Com- 
monwealth policy do not lend themselves 
to sharp redefinition. The Conservatives 
have never really explored this problem 
with the finesse it deserves and their oc- 
casional outbursts in the Commons, par- 
ticularly during the Suez Crisis, did not 
fully disclose to the public view a philoso- 
phy of ihe Commonwealth which reason- 
able men could regard as the desirable al- 
ternative to be held by a generation that 
studied under Mackenzie King. 

What of our future with the United 
States? Apart from minor or major barbs 
arising out of U.S. investment in Canada, 
the Norman Case and perhaps the Colum- 
bia River question, how is it that neither 
the Conservatives nor the CCF have any- 
thing more elevating to say on the grave 
and terribly proximate questions of how 
Canadians and Americans are to live to- 
gether and jointly manage and secure a 
common continent for the generations to 
come. It is arguable, for example, that 
the Gordon Commission’s concept of an 
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integrated power program—so far ignored 
by the Liberals—in our relations with the 
United States, including hydro electric, oil 
and natural gas, ought to be a major mat- 
ter for the electorate today. We may have 
become obscure and stubborn on _ the 
Columbia River question. Indeed, we may 
shortly find our U.S. market for oil and 
for natural gas sharply curtailed by Am- 
erican domestic interests on the one hand, 
or State Department bargaining for a 
settlement of Columbia and Yukon power 
developments on the other. Which party 
will say something sensible on these issues 
—such as, for example, the theory of a 
unified power development on the Colum- 
bia that is linked to a more general agree- 
ment on the export of natural gas and 
crude oil? 

Do we have any confidence in the spor- 
adic criticism of U.S. investment in Can- 
ada, and what is the relationship of that 
criticism to our long-term relations with 
our neighbors? Are we going to let Sea- 
way questions, with respect to tolls for 
foreign vessels, immigration facilities and 
kindred matters simply drift, or is there 
an issue here that technical knowledge 
based on sound research would provide 
for those politicians really interested in 
immediate challenges in U.S.-Canadian re- 
lations? Finally, what is to be the general 
pattern and the atmosphere of our future 
dealings with Washington? 

The Norman Case disclosed how quick 
to anger we were when the processes of 
government in Canada seemed to be direct- 
ly affected by the behavior of organs of 
government in the United States—what- 
ever may have been the domestic or other 
merits of the dispute itself. It is quite 
true that Mr. Pearson has warned us that 
our relations with the U.S. will not grow 
easier because they are growing more 
complex. It is equally true that never be- 
fore has the determination to build a 
Canadian society, unique and independent, 
been more evident than today. How do 
we reconcile these important changes with 
the need to solve every major Canadian 
continental interest with a neighbor with 
whom we share that continent and to 
whom we bear a profound cultural resem- 
blance? 

Surely the Conservatives have something 
to say about continental defence, about 
the balancing of our relations with the 
Commonwealth to offset the overpowering 
attraction of Washington. Equally, the 
CCF might be telling us something useful 
as to the joint and public management of 
those U.S.-Canadian resources where sep- 
arate and private control is unthinkable 
if it is to mean maximum utilization. The 
election so far has not begun to explore 
the currents of concern prevalent now 
everywhere in Canada in viewing the next 
period of the Canadian-United States 
neighborhood. 

Finally, are we so enamoured of the 
thought that we now have broken through 
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to new levels of international responsibility 
that we forget we are, after all, only a 
middle power, living in the shadow of a 
giant who will listen to us with under- 
standing yet ever going his own way? 
Have we bitten off more than we are well 
able to chew—with responsibilities in Indo- 
China, in the Middle East, in Europe— 
or, in fact, is it that the emphasis in our 
policy needs re-examination? Should we 
forego the pleasures of military panoply 
to take on instead the pains of economic 
and social aid? Is there not a very great 
disproportion in our budget between what 
we spend for defence and for NATO and 
what we are prepared to do _ either 
through the United Nations or the Colom- 
bo plan for the underdeveloped lands in 





Africa and Asia, for whose goodwill and 
easy association the West is now vying in 
a massive competition with the Soviet 
world? 

I cannot believe that the stuff of elec- 
tion issues is not for men to debate. It 
will be a pity if the hustings ignored the 
new Canada abroad by focusing electoral 
attention on the older symbols at home. 
For every domestic issue of importance 
may have its international aspect while 
every global or regional policy carries a 
domestic meaning. The inter-play is never- 
ending and it is the responsibility of poli- 
ticians seeking to command our attention 
and our votes to educate us to the issues 
and to show us the ultimate unity of 
policies shaped for home or overseas. 


New Hands for Industry 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


industry took a second look at the na- 
tion’s “unemployables” on a “wait-and- 
see” basis: It cannot get enough trained 
crippled persons. From being a virtual 
pariah, the handicapped person — with 
adequate training—has become a sought- 
after, courted prospective employee. 

What happened is fairly simple. In- 
dustry learned that a crippled or handi- 
capped person—because of that very 
handicap—knows himself and his limita- 
tions better than the average person. And 
he wants to “prove” himself. He wants 
to be acceped. 

As a result, industry has discovered that 
its handicapped workers, in terms of the 
non-handicapped_ had: 

Equal or higher production rates; 

Fewer accidents; 

Less turnover; 

Less absenteeism. 


Industry also learned that handicapped 
workers are not particularly prone to mi- 
nor injuries and those they do suffer are 
no more disabling than injuries of non- 
handicapped workers. 

Now, industry wants to hire as many 
trained handicapped workers as it can get. 
But it also realizes that the handicapped 
person must have special training before 
he can fit in, psychologically as well as 
physically, with the company’s operations. 

Social workers say there are three 
fundamental steps for a person suffering 
a permanent physical disability to go 
through before he can be considered re- 
habilitated. 

First he must accept the fact that he 
is crippled and recognize the limitations 
this imposes. Second he must be trained 
and given the opportunity to work and 
third he must stand on his own in his new 
employment. 

If any of these steps is lacking, the per- 
son’s chances of happiness, self-respect 
and a reasonably normal life are almost 


negligible. This, in turn, means that such 
a person will, in all probability, become 
a social liability instead of a social asset. 
He will be a charge on the conscience as 
well as the tax bills of Canadians. 

What is being done about it? In gen- 
eral, not nearly enough. One of the rea- 
sons not much is being done is that 
astoundingly little is known, statistically, 
about the problem. For example no one 
knows: 

How many crippled and disabled per- 
sons there are in Canada; 

How many of these are trainable; 

How many have been trained and 
placed in any given period. 

Because this basic information is un- 
known, no one can say what training 
facilities are most needed, where they 
should be located, what future needs will 
be, how much a comprehensive rehabili- 
tation program would cost or when one 
could be started. 

The closest approximation to the ex- 
tent of disability is the Canada Sickness 
Survey of 1950-51. This survey was set 
up to obtain estimates “of the incidence 
and prevalence of illness and accidents 
of all kinds; the amount of medical, nurs- 
ing and other health care received; the 
volume of family expenditures for the va- 
rious types of health services; and the pre- 
valence of permanent physical disabili- 
ties.” For this purpose, some 10,000 house- 
holds across Canada were canvassed. 

The survey found that six types of disa- 
bility, accounting for 58% of all primary 
disabilities reported, occurred frequently 
enough to permit national totals to be 
estimated. These, in order of importance, 
were: Heart disease, impairment due to 
accidents, arthritis and rheumatism, deaf- 
ness, blindness and disorders of the nerv- 
ous system. 

Many -persons active in work with the 
disabled jbelieve a necessary first step to- 
wards defining the problem is a national 
registration, on a provincial basis, of all 
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disabled and handicapped persons. 

This, they say, would facilitate case- 
finding and treatment and permit intelli- 
gent planning for future needs. 

To this plan there is some opposition, 
and a good deal of it comes from the Fed- 

eral Government. The reasoning is curi- 
ous. An official of the Department of 
Labor opposes such a registration for 
these reasons: 

“While we are endeavouring to encour- 
age the provinces to further plans to re- 
habilitate their disabled, it is generally 
thought that such a survey would not be 
wise. 

“It would be time consuming, it might 
raise false hopes in the minds of the dis- 
abled and it would only confirm what 
we already know, namely, that there are 
in Canada many thousands of disabled 
persons who could benefit or who could 
have benefited from rehabilitation serv- 
ices.” 

Canadian rehabilitation services fall 
under three main headings: Disabled war 
veterans, workmen’s compensation and 
voluntary agencies. 

The Federal Government, through the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, provides 
free hospital and medical care, together 
with necessary rehabilitation services, to 
veterans suffering pensionable disabilities; 
to veterans disabled while undergoing 
training courses; to indigent veterans res- 
ident in Canada; and, for up to one year 
from discharge, to former members of the 
services suffering from non-pensionable 
disability. The department maintains 12 
hospitals which can accommodate 9,000 
persons and has health and occupational 
centres for 950 convalescent patients. In 
addition there are two tuberculosis hos- 
pitals with a total accommodation of 300 
persons. 

Each Canadian province has a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. All Acts are 
similar and of the collective liability type. 
Employers are assessed by industry, or 
by groups of industries, according to the 
cost of their accidents and are encour- 
aged or required to participate in pro- 
grams of accident prevention. 

The board in most provinces also has 
the responsibility to see that the treat- 
ment and care given to the injured work- 
er is the best obtainable. All Acts em- 
power their boards to spend money to 
aid injured workers to return to work 
and to lessen their handicap. 

Care for these two groups is relatively 
adequate. It is in the third group, covered 
mainly by the voluntary agencies, that the 
problems are sharpest. 

Here there is a multiplicity of agen- 
cies, many with overlapping functions, 
and no clear over-all direction. There are 
agencies for the care and rehabilitation 
of the deaf, the blind, the tubercular, the 
arthritic, the paraplegic, crippled children 
and adults. war amputees. retarded chil- 
dren, the cerebral palsied and the epileptic, 
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Crippled Civilians workshop: Society remakes and sells clothing. 


among a host of others. 

There are, however, two organizations 
whose activities could provide guides for 
what is needed. These are Toronto’s Va- 
riety Village and the Society for Crippled 
Civilians. 

Regarded by many as a showpiece of 
what can be done when imagination and 
resourcefulness are brought to bear on 
rehabilitation problems, Variety Village 
has trained and placed 109 boys in cleri- 
cal and vocational jobs in its seven years 
of operation. 

The Village, which has a full-time staff, 
trains boys in commercial courses such as 
typing, book-keeping, business practice 
and filing; technical courses such as 
watchmaking and vocational arts such as 
mechanical draughting, blueprinting, ma- 
chine lathe work, welding and small elec- 
tric appliance repair. 

The Village, which is both a school and 
a residence for physically handicapped 
teen-agers, Operates on an annual budget 
of $65,000. Its records show the economic 
asset of rehabilitated persons. 

A Village survey of graduates shows 
gross income in 1956 of more than $200,- 
000. Income taxes paid by graduates to- 
talled more than $20,000. The Village 
estimates its graduates have saved tax- 
payers more than $100,000. 

The 20-year-old Society for Crippled 
Civilians is the largest rehabilitation or- 
ganization of its kind in Canada. Its ob- 
jectives include provision of artificial and 
orthopaedic appliances to those in need; 
maintenance of a centre where occupa- 
tional training may be given and requisite 
care provided; to help cripples re-establish 
in suitable employment where they can 
be self-supporting and to provide occu- 
pational training for the homebound 
cripple and obtain remunerative work for 
persons so trained. 

One of the main functions of the So- 
ciety is to act as a shop and sales centre 


for products of crippled persons and re- 
made goods. During 1955, the Society 
trained and placed 65 persons. Its total 
number of placements rose to 383. 

Of increasing importance is the So- 
ciety’s program of homebound industries. 
During the year this department provided 
contract work for 172 homebound work- 
ers who earned a total of $11,937. Con- 
tract work consists of stringing and loop- 
ing tags for manufacturing and retail 
firms as well as folding and special as- 
sembly work. 

It is interesting that homebound depart- 
ment work can be intensely creative as 
well as routine. In 1955, for example, a 
new division—Marina Creations—was in- 
troduced into the Society’s homebound 
department. 

This project was designed to utilize the 
skills of the severely disabled by produc- 
ing articles of artistic quality that wouid 
sell on the open retail market for their 
intrinsic value. There, currently, are 31 
Marina workers; products range through 
knitting, leather work, machine sewing 
and carpentry. Finished articles sell any- 
where from $2 to about $40. 

Despite the fuzziness of Canada’s re- 
habilitation program, with its overlapping, 
inadequate services, there are patterns 
emerging. Chief among these is amalga- 
mation of related agencies and establish- 
ment of over-all supervision. 

Of considerable importance in the con- 
nection may be the anticipated joining of 
children’s welfare services and the prob- 
able emergence of the Canadian Council 
for Crippled Children and Adults as the 
co-ordinating body for voluntary rehabili- 
tation agencies. 

Such a streamlining, however, is con- 
sidered a somewhat long-term view. Many 
in the field think there are more important 
problems than those which would involve 
a great deal of agency bickering and in- 
fighting. 
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Quiz 


by Bergen Evans 


On Growing Hair 


Is it true that hair on the chest is a clear 





indication of unusual strength in the host? 





PHOTOGRAPHS of the 
indisputably manly 
and sturdy novelist, 
Ernest Hemingway, 
have contributed to 
the propagation of 
this assumption. The 
reasoning may be 
that a man with hair 
on his chest looks 
more like a gorilla, “Chesty” 

a gorilla is strong, 

therefore a man with a lot of hair on his 





chest is strong. 

Not only is such reasoning specious 
but the observation upon which it is based 
is inaccurate. Actually a gorilla has no 
hair on his chest, though he does have 
an impressive pelt on his back, shoulders, 
arms, belly and legs. Anyway, scientists 
are now inclined to believe that baldness, 
not hairiness, may be a true sign of mas- 
culinity. 

It seems that women intuitively reject 
the idea that hairiness means masculinity, 
Recent surveys have shown that many 
women unconsciously associate baldness 
with virility. 


Is it true that severe mental or physical 
stress may cause the hair to turn white 


overnight? 





BREATHES THERE a 
reader with memo- 
ry so dead who has 
not at once repeated 
to himself from 
Lord Byron’s Pri- 
soner of Chillon: 
“My hair is gray, 
but not with 
years, 
N or grew it 
“Overnight” white 





In a single night, 

“As men’s have grown from sudden 

fears”? 

It is the commonest of all fictions 
about the hair that as the result of some 
harrowing experience it may turn white 
overnight. The myth in its full classic 
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splendor is given by Ludwig Bemelmans 
— though more, ome suspects, as a con- 
tribution to humor than to physiology. 
In My War with the United States he 
tells the story of a tug that had drifted 
by mischance to the top of Niagara Falls 
and was held from plunging over only 
by a small boulder upon which it had 
grounded. All one foggy night the Police 
and Fire departments of Buffalo labored 
in the rescue, while the tug scraped over 
the rock inch by inch; and when, in the 
morning, the members of the crew were 
finally taken off, only a second before the 
vessel was hurled into the abyss, every 
hair of every man “had turned white 
from horror”. 

Perhaps the night air has something to 
do with it. Hair never seems to turn 
white over day. Or maybe it is easier to 
misplace the bottle of hair dye in the 
dark. 


Is it true that the hair continues to grow 


after death? 


THE CREDULOUS PIli- 
ny, the incredulous 
Samuel Butler and, 
no doubt, several 
hundred million 
more or less credu- 
lous people who 
lived between them, 
have thought so. 
The belief is still 
widely asserted as 
a fact, and support- 
ed by highly interesting descriptions of 
coffins which, on being dug up years after 
the interment, were found to be as stuffed 
with hair as an old-fashioned sofa. 

A Dr. Caldwell of Iowa, writing in the 
New York Medical Record in 1877, de- 
scribed an exhumation in which the hair 
and beard of a man who had been clean- 
shaven at burial had actually burst the 
coffin and were growing through the 
cracks; and Gould and Pyle, in their 
Anomalies, tell of a corpse that had to have 
its hair cut regularly. Most other narra- 
tors are content with a less luxuriant 
growth, but that some growth takes place 
after death is one of those universal er- 
rors that satisfy something so deep in the 
common psyche that mere evidence to 





“Unlikely” 


the contrary has little effect on them. 
Very few people, it is safe to assume, 
have ever measured the hair on a corpse 
at stated intervals. Almost all the stories 
are hearsay; those which are not may 
find slight justification in the fact that 
after death the shrinking of the softer 
tissues around the base of the hair may 
cause it to extrude above the surface of 
the skin as if it had grown slightly. 
Writers of mystery and horror stories 
have had a grand time with this fable. 
But significantly the more erudite and ac- 
complished authors have constructed their 
most horrifying plots around the incident 
of burial before death — in which case, 
naturally, the hair would continue to grow 
until the body actually became a corpse. 


Don’t such activities as singeing and mas- 


saging prevent or retard balding? 


No, IF ANYTHING 
they speed the pro- 
cess, says Professor 
E. J. Moynahan in 
the July 25, 1956, 
number of the Med- 
ical Press. 

On the basis of 
his research in the 
Dermatological De- 
partment of Guy’s 
Hospital, London, 
Professor Moynahan has concluded that 
a singe may produce brittleness with 
“fragmentation of the hair”, and that a 
scalp massage for a_ balding customer 
may be bad because “in such individuals 
the hair is more than usually brittle and 
is liable to break off when rubbed or 
brushed vigorously.” 





“Brittle” 


Isnt wearing a hat a factor in baldness? 


NoT ACCORDING to 
Professor Moynahan 
in the report cited 
above. He says, on 
the basis of his long 
study of human 
hair, that wearing a 
hat will neither 
make you go bald 
nor keep you from 
balding. “Mad hatter” 

There have al- 
ways been Job’s comforters to explain 
why one goes bald. Some are sure that 
the hat band has been too tight. Some 
think the bald pate has offended a celesti- 
al Emily Post by wearing his hat in- 
doors. Until the final returns are in we 
can’t disprove this last group’s thesis, but 
right now it looks as if little in the way 
of headgear has anything to do with lumi- 
nous domes. 

Baldness is not more common among 
soldiers, despite the wearing of steel hel- 
mets. 
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“CANADA MEANS absolutely nothing to the 
international film industry. We just have 
not got the personnel to make a feature 
picture in Canada for a world market. I 
know we have all sorts of people who 
call themselves motion picture producers, 
but with the exception of one or two. 


none could be considered really 
sional.”’ 

These statements come from David 
Coplan, a short (5’5”) 55-year-old who 
occupies a very tall position in Canada’s 
fledgling motion picture industry. As the 
Managing Director of Film Laboratories 
of Canada Ltd., Audio Pictures Ltd., and 
Canadian Film Industries, Coplan is boss 
ot “the only place east of Hollywood 
Where a full-scale feature picture can be 
made on one lot”. 

In fact, all three companies are housed 
in a modern 60,000-square-foot building 
on Lakeshore Road, Toronto, which is 
completely equipped (at an approximate 
cost of $2 million) to handle both color 
and black-and-white productions in either 
35mm film (for theatres) or 16 mm film 
(for TV). Early last year, the film ver- 
sion of the Stratford Festival’s Oedipus 
Rex was made on the premises, and re- 
cently, 39 one-half hour TV shows (Last 
of the Mohicans) were completed. The 
second week in June will mark the be- 
ginning of a new production, Tugboat 
Annie, another T.V. serial which will be 
viewed in the U.S. and Canada next sea- 
son. Each of these productions is a satis- 
fying achievement for Coplan. As he puts 
it, “They are the first commercial features 
to be completely produced in Canada for 
an international market’’. 

Aided by a staff of 25 people, he is 
responsible for the entire operation of 
this “junior Hollywood” to the two other 
directors of the companies — “I guess 
you could call me a salesman, technician, 
and businessman all rolled up in one”. 
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He started scraping film tins for $6 a week in 1917. Now he 


His controversial opinions on the lack 
of Canadian talent and equipment stem 
from a long, almost fanatic desire to, 
“put Canada on the map in the motion 
picture industry. We have too many ap- 
prentices, and with many of them, even 
50 years’ experience wouldn’t make much 
difference to their ability”. 

David Harold Coplan was born in Ot- 
tawa in 1902, the son of a successful 
realtor. He left home at the age of 15 
and joined Metro Film Service Ltd. in 
Saint John, N.B. where his tasks consisted 
of “sweeping floors, scraping film tins, 
and acting as assistant shipper” for $6 a 
week. In the hope of luring him home, his 
parents bought the Princess Theatre in 
Ottawa, but after 4 months of running 
this enterprise he left again for Mont- 
real, where he sold projectors and thea- 
tre seats. 

After stints with the International Pulp 
and Paper Co. (secretary to the chief en- 
gineer) and Select Films Ltd., he moved 
to Detroit in 1926 as office manager for 
Columbia Pictures. Three years later he 
was transferred to Montreal as_ branch 
manager. In 1932 he was named general 
sales manager for Columbia Pictures in 
Toronto, and the managing director for 
United Artists Corp. in Canada. 

When the National Film Board was 
established in 1940, Coplan was named an 
adviser, and in that year he was respon- 
sible for distributing the “Canada Carries 
On” series. In 1943 he created the “World 
in Action” series. 

During the last year of World War II, 
he left for London and enjoyed “the most 
thrilling years of my life” as Managing 
Director of United Artists Corp. in Eng- 
land, and as a Director of Odeon The- 
atres Ltd., and Cinema Holdings Ltd. In 
1950 he purchased International Film 
Distributors in London, and _ produced 
four pictures. Returning to the U.S. in 


is Vlanaging Director of a $2.000.000 motion picture firm. 


the same year he formed the Times Tele- 
vision Corp. in New York, a TV film dis- 
tributing company. He then joined the 
Canadian firm in 1954 as Managing Di- 
rector, 

Coplan usually arrives at his broad- 
loomed, wood-panelled office at 9 a.m. 
after the 45-minute drive (in a ’54 Olds- 
mobile) from his seven-room apartment 
in North Toronto. Seated behind his desk, 
he typifies the stereotype Hollywood di- 
rector with his monogrammed shirts, prac- 
ticed diction, and urbane conversation 
spiked with the casual swear-word. 

After his usual nine-hour day he re- 
laxes in his apartment with friends, (he 
is divorced from his first wife) or with 
books — “I read three or four a week”. 
He takes no definite holidays during the 
year, but he does manage to “mix a little 
pleasure with business” during his fre- 
quent trips abroad. This summer he is 
looking forward to relaxed week-ends at 
his fishing lodge — “complete with two 
kitchens” — at Stoney Lake in the Ka- 
wartha district. 

Coplan is in the comfortable position 
of servicing both the TV and motion pic- 
ture industries, and although he admits 
that TV has made definite inroads on the 
theatre, he is positive that it will never 
mean disaster to motion picture houses. 
“A different pattern will balance the 
media in the future. The drive-in theatre 
and the large downtown movie houses will 
continue to thrive, but I think many of 
the neighborhood theatres will be forced 
to close down. Don’t forget, people have 
an insatiable desire to go out at night and 
the theatre is still the cheapest way to 
spend a pleasant evening”. 

He is satisfied with the rapid progress 
of his own venture, but he continues to 
crave for what he calls, “Canadian pro- 
fessionals”. 












The wave of British immigration hits Winnipeg. (Free Press cartoon.) 


Manitoba Politics 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


position have been maintaining that the 
province has been paying too much for 
the beer it buys from local brewers and 
then retails through its own stores. A re- 
cent Royal Commission on the whole 
question of liquor and beer sales, headed 
by John Bracken, said the same thing. As 
a matter of fact, the Public Utility Board 
of Manitoba had been conducting hear- 
ings on beer prices for months and it was 
no secret that a ruling on lower prices 
was coming. On January 31 the Speaker 
of the Legislature stopped Duff Roblin 
mentioning beer profits and beer prices 
in the House, on the grounds that the 
matter was “sub judice”, before a court 
of law. Whatever the legal correctness 
of the ruling and it is by no means 
clear that the Speaker was on good con- 
stitutional ground — it was apparent that 
the government had “pulled a boner’. 

The next day the Free Press headed 
its leading editorial “Freedom Under At- 
tack”; its writers painted rather an ex- 
citing picture of individual liberty being 
trampled under foot by a jack-booted 
government. The two oppostion parties 
took advantage of the issue. 

The whole incident finally blew over, 
the Public Utility Board approved a cut 
in beer prices (although not a very dras- 
tic one), the Legislature once again has 
been given freedom to debate the beer 
issue, and the Free Press editorials have 
modified their sharp tones. But while it 
raged, the fuss did at least some damage 
to the government, by its display of clum- 
siness if not of bad principles. 

Douglas Campbell himself is an old 
pro in the game of politics. He has been 
in the legislature since 1922, in the cabi- 
net since 1936, and there is not a poli- 
tician in Canada more experienced at 
riding out a storm. Throughout the whole 
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affair he pooh-poohed the idea that there 
was any principle of free speech involved, 
and invited the members to turn to other 
more important matters such as the an- 
nouncement of a new grant-in-aid to mu- 
nicipalities, a new road program, a new 
disaster insurance scheme, etc., etc. The 
opposition hounds were soon baying up 
so many trails that none of them could 
be heard. 

While the free speech debate lasted, 
public interest in the legislative doings in 
Winnipeg was at a new high. Day after 
day the galleries of the legislative cham- 
bers were filled with curious spectators. 
It may be, of course, that the interest 
was confined to Winnipeg itself. At any 
rate, there is little evidence that any of 
the Government’s country supporters 
were particularly excited about the threat 
to free speech. None of them wrote let- 
ters to the Free Press, either to denounce 
or to support their government. But when 
in the course of the debate a reference 
was made to Premier Campbell as being 
merely a “desk farmer”, several of his 
former neighbors took pen in hand to 
denounce this obviously much more 
serious charge. 

The census of 1951 showed that of 
the province’s 776,000 inhabitants, about 
330,000 live in one census division, the 
area of Greater Winnipeg. Fifty years 
earlier this same division had 65,000 out 
of a total of 225,000. In other words, 
Manitoba offers not only a good example 
of the rural-urban population division, but 
a good example of rural-urban population 
shift as well. As a result, in the last 20 
years sociologists from half a dozen big 
American univerities have come to Mani- 
toba to study what they claim is a clas- 
sic case of city-versus-country clash of 
interests, 

Most of those who study this phenom- 


enon begin by examining the election 
of 1922, when the United Farmers won 
a comfortable majority over the Liberals 
and Conservatives combined. This was 
a farmers’ Government and its new lead- 
er, John Bracken, never forgot it. The 
hold of the United Farmers on the Mani- 
toba Legislature was shaken a little by 
the events of 1930 and 1931, and it was 
a Farmer-Liberal combination that won 
in 1932 and again in 1936. That the 
combination still was essentially a farm- 
ers’ Government was shown in the elec- 
tion results in that year. Although the 
Bracken administration won a handsome 
majority in the province as a whole, it 
could take only two of the 12 seats in 
Winnipeg city. In the election in 1945, 
although the Garson Government won 
42 of the 55 seats in all, it carried only 
four of the city constituencies. In 1949 
the Campbell ministry won a handsome 
majority but captured only five city seats, 
and in 1953 only three. 

In other words, although Farmer Lib- 
erals or Liberal Progressives have domin- 
ated Manitoba Legislatures for the last 
twenty-five years, they have never during 
that time been able to win support in the 
city of Winnipeg. There is little indica- 
tion at the moment that the present Gov- 
ernment has been any more successful 
in this regard than its predecessors, or 
that no matter what name it campaigns 
under, it is still anything other than a 
farmer Government. 

The recent redistribution of constitu- 
encies gives to Winnipeg itself, and to 
the surrounding municipalities of St. 
Boniface, St. James, St. Vital, Fort Gar- 
ry, and the Kildonans, a total of 20 seats 
in the next legislature. At the moment, 
the experts in all parties, Liberal included, 
are leaning to the view that the govern- 
ment can probably count on not more 
than two of the 20 metropolitan seats. 
If they are correct, then the Campbell 
government will need all its country 
support to stay in office. 

Half a dozen incidents have lately em- 
phasized the urban-rural split in Mani- 
toba politics. Each year a private bill is 
introduced to legalize the sale of colored 
margarine in Manitoba; each year the 
city members en masse support it and 
the country members en masse defeat it. 
This year, said the present Minister of 
Agriculture to a country audience a few 
months ago, the bill will be introduced 
again and “we'll simply listen to them for 
a while and then vote it down.” 

It is in the city, too, that the flood 
danger each spring is to hundreds of peo- 
ple at least a nuisance and often worse. 

Some observers attribute the surprising 
defeat of ex-Mayor George Sharpe in 
Winnipeg’s municipal election last No- 
vember to his failure to champion city 
interests vigorously enough. His opponent 
was Stephen Juba, a free-wheeling and 
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unorthodox candidate who also sits in 
the legislature as an Independent, and 
who until very recently was best known 
as an advocate of Sunday sport and re- 
laxed liquor laws. 

Unsuccessful twice before, Juba _ this 
time launched a vigorous attack on Sharpe 
as the “trained seal” to whom the Camp- 
bell government occasionally “threw a 
fish.” This line of attack may not have 
been the only reason for his election but 
it certainly had something to do with it. 

The recent announcement by the Gov- 
ernment of a new formula for grants to 
local school boards was another reason 
for a city protest. Both council and school 
board of Winnipeg joined in denouncing 
a formula which, they said, once again 
penalized city boards and rewarded the 
rural school areas. 

It may be that the premier himself is 
going to try in the next few months to 
repair Liberal fences in the Winnipeg 
area. At any rate, a newly announced un- 
conditional grant to municipalities will 
benefit the city of Winnipeg far more 
than any rural area. 

Only a confirmed gambler would put 
his money at the moment on an outright 
Campbell defeat in the next election. But 
there are several possibilities that are not 
really long shots at all, and they are 
causing seme concern to the Liberals — 
particularly to the younger Liberals. 

The CCF has made some definite gains 
in three or four of the rural constituencies 
in recent months, and it is quite possible 
that it might carry five rural seats to add 
to the eight or nine which it expects to 
take in the city. 

The Social Credit organizers are talk- 
ing grandly about their ability to win 
at least 12 seats. With past performance 
in mind, one would be well advised not 
to swallow all their claims, but there is 
at least a chance that they might capture 
five seats. 

The Tories present the real question 
mark. They can reasonably expect to 
take eight or nine seats in the Greater 
Winnipeg area. If they can find the right 
candidates and make a vigorous enough 
appeal by way of criticism on flood con- 
trol, education and roads, there is a pos- 
sibility that they might win another eight 
rural seats. If they do, the totals in the 
next legislature will be very interesting. 

The return of, say, 15 CCF, 16 Con- 
servative, five Social Credit and two In- 
dependent members would leave the Lib- 
eral Progressive group only 19 seats in 
the legislature. Who would form a gov- 
ernment out of that alignment? And 
what kind of government would it be? 

Of course, the election will probably 
not come until fall. Between now and then 
the indefatigable Mr. Campbell could do 
a great deal either to bolster his support 
in the rural areas, or to launch a vigorous 
appeal for city Liberal votes. 
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Earth Sits for Portrait 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
satellites will not only extend our know- 
ledge of the atmosphere to the outermost 
layer but will record incoming radiations 
from the sun and elsewhere before they 
become transformed by impact with the 
atmospheric elements. In somewhat the 
Same way the Antarctic expeditions are 
important in yielding further information 
concerning the nature of the Antarctic 
continent, including its mineral deposits, 
but are especially so in relation to deter- 
mining the influence of the great ice con- 
tinent on global weather and also investi- 
gating the totally unknown nature of the 
ionosphere and aurora in this region. 

The use of the compass for sea and air 
navigation emphasizes the need to study 
the earth’s magnetism. One of the major 
problems, for instance, is the disturbance 
of the earth’s magnetic field in relation to 
activities on the sun, particularly the mag- 
netic storms. The pressing need is to ob- 
tain an adequate and simultaneous cover- 
age of the earth’s surface, and this will 
now be met; more than a hundred mag- 
netic stations will operate during the IGY, 
most of them located in Antarctica and in 
equatorial regions. Rockets will be em- 
ployed to a great extent in this work and 
recordings made in a rocket sent above 
the magnetic equator during a magnetic 
storm should tell us whether the magnetic 
currents are in the ionosphere or form a 
ring in outer space. 

Rockets of many kinds will be launched 
from various places. The United States 
expects to fire about 100 small rockets 
from points ranging from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic, mainly for the study of solar 
ultra-violet and x-radiation, cosmic ray in- 
tensity, etc., so far as possible timed to 
coincide with solar flares; while about 
three dozen aerobee rockets will be sent 





Rockets are prime investigators. 


up from the continental U.S. to make 
similar measurements in the ionosphere. 
France will launch twelve rockets from the 
Sahara and now Australia has joined the 
rocket brigade. Inasmuch as rockets re- 
main aloft for so short a period, large 
polythene balloons will also be sent up in 
England to altitudes of about 100,000 
feet for cosmic radiation measurement. 

One of the most recent and most sig- 
nificant additions made to the IGY pro- 
gram is the inclusion of investigations on 
nuclear radiation in the atmosphere by 
which physicists hope to establish a mean 
level of radiation against which changes 
in radiation due to hydrogen bomb test 
explosions, or worse, can be measured. 
This will be particularly valuable, for 
much of the present controversy concern- 
ing the danger of continuing nuclear ex- 
plosions is due to lack of knowledge. 

So much for what lies above and be- 
yond us. The general program of the 
IGY, however, is almost as much con- 
cerned with what lies beneath, although 
the procedures for measurement are less 
spectacular. Earthquakes will be studied 
as such and so wiil be the manner of 
propagation of earthquake waves together 
with other waves produced in the earth’s 
crust by artificial eplosions, all with the 
dual purpose of understanding more 
about the earth’s interior and of forecast- 
ing the occurrence and location of earth- 
quakes for the benefit of human commun- 
ities. Long-period instruments for record- 
ing earthquake waves are being set up at 
many places in a belt extending around 
the world, at permanent seismograph sta- 
tion sites, while explosion-wave projects 
are planned for both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans in order to study the sedi- 
ments and earth crust in ocean basins. 

The oceans will be further studied by 
survey vessels investigating the shifting 
boundaries between temperate and polar 
waters, not to mention water sampling and 
measuring temperatures and currents both 
horizontally and vertically in the seas. All 
this relates in turn to the thickness of ice 
on the polar continents and seas and the 
need to know how fast the ice is melting, 
for both the climate of the world and the 
fate of low-lying lands is intimately bound 
up with it. 

In other words, the IGY program as a 
whole is an attempt to survey the earth 
as a planet subject to external radiations, 
violent fluctuations in its atmospheric 
envelope, and continuous changes in its 
crust and deep interior, all of which affect 
our lives and our human future. Until 
now such studies have been piecemeal and 
sporadic and by no means satisfactory. 
Here, at least, we see the first united global 
effort to measure the earth in all its pro- 
perties. 
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Imported Pollution 


SINCE the Japanese began an active cam- 
paign several weeks ago to persuade the 
“atomic” powers to end or at least limit 
their testing of nuclear weapons, there has 
been a swelling controversy in the United 
States, Britain and Canada over the pos- 
sible results of continuing or discontinuing 
the tests. The recent inconclusive report 
on the effects of radiation produced by the 
British Medical Research Council added 
heat but little light to the controversy, and 
the U.S. Congressional investigation of 
atomic fall-out, beginning next week, will 
certainly do nothing to lessen the clamor. 

It is proper that Canadians join in the 
argument. It is a pity, indeed, that the 
political leaders now engaged in a Fed- 
eral election campaign have not seen fit 
to make any serious statement on the sub- 
ject of nuclear tests. Canada does not 
make nuclear weapons, but she is certainly 
a nuclear power, not only as a leader in 
peaceful research but as a producer of the 
raw materials for the nuclear weapons. 
Moreover, and just as important, the Ca- 
nadian air has been polluted by both 
American and Russian test explosions. 

The controversy has been made more 
confusing by its emotional content. It 
would be strange indeed if people did not 
become emotional about a weapon that, 
even if it is never used to blot out great 
cities in one terrible moment, may con- 
demn unborn millions to deformity and 
slow death. Yet unreasoning emotion can 
be a fatal trap. If ever a matter called 
for cool, rational deliberation, this is it. 

Not enough is known about the effects 
or extent of the fall-out to make any 
decision on this basis. Scientists them- 
selves disagree about the results of the 
explosions on human beings, animals, the 
soil and the weather. But there are certain 
stable factors which must be considered 
and given full weight in any argument 
about the banning either of nuclear weap- 
ons or of tests of such weapons. 

It is all very well to suggest that the 
H-bomb be banned. But the H-powers 
must agree to do this and, more important, 
must agree to international inspection—and 
there is no known way, even with in- 
spection, of making sure that a nation 
does not have a secret stock of bombs. 
Moreover, if the ban went into effect 
today, it would leave the USSR with such 
a superiority in conventional weapons and 
manpower that the Communists could start 
a war with every hope of winning it. On 
the other hand, an agreement to retain 
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old stocks of weapons but to stop making 
new ones would also require international 
inspection and would give the United 
States strategic superiority over the USSR 
—and the Russians could scarcely be ex- 
pected to agree to this. 

The fact is, of course, that the nuclear 
weapons, while making the prospect of 
war all the more horrible, are today’s 
best insurance for peace. In Churchill's 
phrase, there is a balance of terror. 

The third possibility is the outlawing 
of further H-bomb tests, at least until more 
can be learnt about the effects of the fall- 
out. This too would require inspection 
and enforcement. And to confuse the lay- 
man there is the disagreement of scientists 
and the deliberate withholding of informa- 
tion from the public by politicians. 

The most promising approach may be 
through international law. Has one nation 
any right to pollute the air of another? 
If one nation took the case to the Inter- 
national Court, there could be a ruling, 
and at least a start made on a solution 
to the problem. Presumably “small” H- 
tests can be made, with the fall-out limited 
to the country doing the testing. Then it 
would be up to the people of that country 
to decide which fear they preferred—fear 
of military attack or fear of radiation. 

If Japan doesn’t take the pollution case 
to The Hague, then Canada certainly 
should. Our hands are not clean: the 
U.S. is our best customer for uranium. 
But neither is our air clean. It’s highly 
likely that so far the home-made pollution 
in the air of our big cities is condemning 
many more of our citizens to slow and 
painful death than does any imported 
poison. But the combined pollution could 
be pretty deadly next year, or the year 
after that. 


Shorn Polls 


IN VARIOUS parts of the country, organiza- 
tions with more enthusiasm than logic are 
preparing get-out-the-vote campaigns. Their 
idea is that voting is of itself a virtuous 
act, even when the person marking the 
ballot has given no thought to the person- 
alities or the issues involved in the elec- 
tion. All of which is nonsense. A thought- 
less vote is worse than no vote at all. 
A much more worthy activity for the 
eager-beavers would be a boycott-the-elec- 
tion campaign. If everyone stayed away 
from the polls on June 10, it would be 
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a crisis only for the competing candidates. 
The administration of the country’s affairs 
would go on, for a while at least, with 
no more disturbance and inefficiency than 
usual. But the politicians would be shocked 
into the realization that Canadian stom- 
achs cannot indefinitely take the gummy 
grey pap that has been dished out as party 
policy over the past few years. 

There is no chance of such a splendid 
up-chucking in this election campaign, of 
course, but it is a thought to cherish. 

In the meantime, it’s almost impossible 
to tell, from what has been published in 
most of the larger newspapers of Eastern 
Canada, just how the political campaigners 
are influencing their audiences. One jour- 
nal has Mr. St. Laurent working his old 
flat magic, another tells of him boring 
his listeners to distraction. According to 
the paper you read, Mr. Diefenbaker is 
either conducting a triumphal march across 
the country or dousing the last flickering 
hopes of his party. From other sources, 
however, it is possible to get more im- 
partial and factual information. 

The way it appeared to seasoned po- 
litical observers last week, the Liberals 
are going to lose seats in the Maritimes, 
Ontario, British Columbia and probably 
Manitoba; the Conservatives will gain in 
the Maritimes and Ontario, possibly in 
Manitoba; Social Credit will probably gain 
in the Far West. But the Liberals will 
retain enough seats to form a Govern- 
ment — which, as many Liberals them- 
selves privately agree, is a great pity; the 
party badly needs the cleansing experience 
of a period in opposition. 


Speed the Passage 


THE sons of Freedom Doukhobors appar- 
ently would like to go back to Russia. 
Premier W. A. C. Bennett of British Col- 
umbia has offered, as a “co-operative ges- 
ture”, to assist them financially. The least 
that the Federal Department of Immigra- 
tion can do is to repeat Mr. Bennett’s 
gesture and promise to make it easy for 
the Sons to leave Canada, when and if 
the Russians agree to take them. The Rus- 
sians, unfortunately, seem to be hesitant. 
They realize that the return of the Sons 
(seeking a freedom they can’t find in Can- 
ada, of course) would make a useful bit 
of propaganda material. But at the same 
time they would be importing a bunch of 
weird fanatics who, sooner or later, would 
have to;be liquidated. We hope the Rus- 
sians decide to take the propaganda—and 
the Sons. 
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In warm Pslsaie waters Ties a happy holiday sabaaeal 


BERMUDA 


Bermuda is really a group of hun- 
dreds of islands, in all only twenty- 
four miles long. Sailing among them 
is a fun-filled venture in exploration. 
Soft, pink beaches are invitations to 
loafing while the blue water tempts 
you toa refreshing dip. Golf, tennis, 
fishing, bicycling and picnicking are 
enjoyed any time of year. Hamilton’s 
shops are the showcase of Europe. 
Traditional pageantry is a reminder 
that Bermuda is a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
And the Islands’ history and beauty 
make sightseeing a happy pastime. 

Bermuda is only three hours’ flight 


from New York or you may prefer 
the more leisurely trip by ocean 
liner. Bermuda’s hotels are famous 
providing everything needed for 
holiday living. And guest houses 
welcome you to the Islands’ friendly, 
easy-going ways. 

There are many details to be con- 
sidered in planning any holiday. But 
you ll save time and trouble by talk- 
ing things over with your travel 
agent. Helpful too is the Bermuda 
Vacation Kit which you can get by 
writing to: The Bermuda Trade Devel- 
opment Board, 111 Richmond West, 
Toronto, Canada. 





Somewhere along a shore road 


they will find a picnic cove. 
























It’s a fact! There’s a 
wonderful difference about Buick. 





Something exciting happens 
when you get behind the wheel! 
Suddenly you realize this 

is the car you’ve been waiting for, 
looking for, longing for. 

This is Buick’s special magic. 
See your Buick dealer... 

and see for yourself! 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 








